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Trying to Keep Detroit 
Sold on Municipal Ownership 


HE first report of Walter Jackson on the municipal 

system in Detroit has been made public and is ab- 
stracted elsewhere in this issue. Called in as a consul- 
tant to investigate and state for the benefit of the 
public with what degree of good management the mu- 
nicipal railway has been conducted thus far, and per- 
haps make recommendations for improvement, this first 
section seems to be little more than a means of giving 
publicity to the opinions and work of the municipal 
railway engineers. Mr. Jackson’s function in this par- 
ticular report seems to be more that of a publicity expert 
than a true consultant, for there is little of his own 
opinion expressed except for corroboration of the state- 
ments of the system’s own engineers. Granting that 
the track engineering is good, to which fact the ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL gave credit at the time (issue of 
July 23, 1921, page 121), good engineering does not 
alone make municipal ownership a success. The critical 
time will come when politics begin to creep into the 
direction of the property. 

But withal, credit must be given to the city adminis- 
tration in Detroit for realizing that there is an element 
of public relations in the public utility business even 
though municipally owned, and that in particular right 
now there is need to keep the people of Detroit “sold” 
on their decision to have municipal ownership. If Mr. 
Jackson’s future installments show actual facts on the 
financial results and the real costs of car rides, including 
what may be derived from taxes, such figures and facts 
will be of much more interest to the Detroit public. 


Continuous Progress Is Being Made 


in Electric Railway Accounting 


URING the past ten years the science of electric 
railway transportation has been revolutionized by 
the development of the one-man car. In electric rail- 
way engineering there have been almost, if not quite, 
as great developments through the use of higher poten- 
tials in transmission, the introduction of automatic sub- 
stations, the adoption of effective motor ventilation and 
other improvements. Not all electric railway men 
realize, however, that side by side with these changes 
in other departments there have been equal advances 
in the science of electric railway accounting. To under- 
stand it one has only to recount the many new problems 
which have been thrust on this fundamental branch 
He will then 
appreciate how great a change has been wrought by 
our associates, the accountants. 
Ten years ago, for instance, little was known of such 
subjects in electric railway operating as accounting for 


_ depreciation on a scientific basis, of cost accounting 


i 
; 


and of budget making. A knowledge of each of these 
now may be considered as almost essential in economical 
operation. The proper methods to be followed in valu- 
ation were also still unsolved. Many problems con- 
nected with the income tax, now satisfactorily settled, 
were then unknown. .These matters have been largely 
lost sight of in what is perhaps the more spectacular 
development of other branches of the industry. They 
are brought out, however, in an interesting article on 
another page of this issue, contributed by M. W. Glover 
of Pittsburgh. Mr. Glover calls attention in the course 
of the article to the need of active co-operation in the 
Accountant’s Association by every electric railway 
accountant. This plea could well be enlarged to include 
those in every department of an electric railway be- 
cause, after all, every department must be closely allied 
with the accounting department if most efficient oper- 
ation is to be expected. 


Rail Joint Test Enthusiasts 
Are Making Progress 


HE approaching tests on welded rail joints are 
rapidly taking on tangible form. Attendants at 
the meeting of the committee on this subject, held in 
Washington two weeks ago, witnessed the sample tests 
and were pleased with the way the work was done. 
Obviously if sample tests can be performed satisfac- 
torily, the carrying out of a comprehensive program is 
simply a question of organization. The facilities of the 
laboratories of the Bureau of Standards, the University 
of Illinois and Purdue University will be drawn upon 
for the routine tests. The reputations of these institu- 
tions are a guarantee that the work will be well done. 
The testing program divides itself into two parts. Of 
these the first comprises the application to rail joints 
of familiar and fairly well standardized tests. There 
is nothing novel or experimental in subjecting a rail 
joint to a bending, tensile, impact or electrical conduc- 
tivity test. Such tests are made in scores of labora- 
tories, yielding results of a high degree of accuracy. 
In fact, the safety of modern engineering work is predi- 
cated upon researches made with the highly developed 
testing machines of Olsen, Emery, Riehlé and others. 
Data for rail joints obtained with standard testing 
machines will be valuable for comparison of different 
types of joints and different ways of making up each. 
They do not, however, exactly duplicate the conditions 
under which rail joints are used. Hence, the second 
part of the committee’s program will comprise service 
tests, or approximations to these as close as can be 
devised. 
The service tests will prove in many ways the most 
interesting because they will involve many novel fea- 
tures. They will require a lot of development work. 
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“The repeated impact tests will bring out the effects of 


vibration in the joints, and the results obtained with the . 


rotary service test machine will serve as a general check 
upon all of the other tests. In fact, the greatest value 
of the long-continued service tests will be to determine 
the factors of safety and the limitations which must 
be observed with the quicker and simpler tests. Pre- 
sumably when a reasonable number of the more elabo- 
rate tests have been made, it will be possible to make a 
fair estimate of what a joint will do, without waiting 
in future for the tedious routine necessarily involved 
in the service tests. 


Two Decades of 
Engineering Achievement 


HE American Electric Railway Engineering Asso- 

ciation is to be congratulated: upon having reached 
the mature age of twenty years, for it was organized in 
Cleveland on Feb. 16, 1908. The mere reaching of such 
an age is not necessarily a cause for congratulation, but 
in this case the making of a notable record has gone 
along with the accumulation of years. The original 
name of the association was the American Railway 
Mechanical & Electrical Association, and among its first 
officers were two Detroit United Railway men, Thomas 
Farmer, president, and S. Walter Mower, secretary. 

The Cleveland organization meeting, of course, did 
not just happen. It was the outcome of a lot of dis- 
cussion among electric railway engineers as to how they 
could best organize for helpfulness to each other and 
to the industry as a whole. At the Detroit convention 
of the American Street Railway Association in the fall 
of 1902 the plan really got a start and the organization 
meeting was planned. Among those who were inter- 
ested in getting the enterprise launched, in addition to 
the officers already mentioned, were H. H. Adams, Balti- 
more, Md.; R. E. Danforth and Alfred Green, Rochester, 
_N. Y.; W.-Roberts, Akron, Ohio; C. F. Baker, Boston, 
Mass.; D. F. Carver, Cleveland, Ohio, and perhaps a 
dozen others. 

The new association was just off the ways when the 
American Street Railway Association undertook actively 
to reorganize itself, under the direction of the late 
W. Caryl Ely, for more aggressive and effective work. 
A part of the reorganization plan was the bringing into 
affiliation with the parent association of several electric 
railway societies, including that of the engineers, which 
had sprung up in response to a demand for opportunity 
for specialized discussion. Consequently at Philadel- 
phia, on Sept. 25, 1905, the A.R.M.&E. Association affil- 
iated with what had become the American Street & 
Interurban Railway Association, and took on the com- 
plicated name of the American Street & Interurban Rail- 
way Engineering Association. After laboring under 
this hardship for five years the association, at Atlantic 
City in 1910, changed its name to the present one, 
coincident with the simplification of name of the parent 
body. 

At first the association had to find itself; to tackle a 
job that would bring out its best efforts. During the 
fifteen years preceding its organization the cities of the 
country had been largely provided with electric trans- 
portation. There was thus a vast store of experience 
to draw upon. The task to which the association ad- 
dressed itself was the codification of this experience. 
It was necessary, however, to begin with generalities, 


practical ones to be sure, but the work gradually took 
on a more specific character. Through a process of 
evolution it has become highly organized under the 
elaborate committee system of today. 

From the early days the importance of developing 
uniform specifications and other standards was recog- 
nized as the primary task of the association. A steady 
effort has been, and continues to be, made in this direc- 


tion with great success, although the use of the asso-- 


ciation standards is still not as widespread as might 
be wished. 

In its first few years of activity the association was 
obliged to work out its problems by itself, these prob- 
lems being, or seeming to be, of a peculiar nature. As 
time went on, however, the wisdom and economy of 
close affiliation with other organizations has been seen. 
Today the Engineering Association is doing some of 
its best work in co-operation with other associations 
which are especially well qualified to furnish the tech- 
nical data needed, and which in turn are glad to avail 
themselves of the experience of the electric railway 
engineers. " 

During its two decades of life the Engineering Asso- 
ciation has seen the electric railway industry go through 
its period of greatest expansion. In this it has taken 
an important part. Now the country is fairly liberally 
supplied with electric railway facilities, and the live 
engineering questions relate to intensive development 
of traffic with the aid of new equipment better designed 
to yield the maximum of good service. Never has there 
been a more excellent chance than now for the Engi- 
neering Association to show what it can do in a practical 
way. There is thus reason to believe that the third 
decade of association history will be as fruitful as its 
predecessors in contributing to technical advances in 
transportation. 


Street Congestion Aiding Solution 
of Newark’s Traffic Problem 


SIGNIFICANT change of public sentiment is 

shown in the letters received by a leading news- 
paper in Newark, N. J., in reply to its appeal for sug- 
gestions to solve the city’s traffic problem. Ever since 
the birth of the jitney business several years ago, the 
great majority of bus routes in Newark have paralleled 
the trolley tracks on the same streets. The fact that 
this was an unwise and uneconomical duplication of 
service did not seem to influence public opinion, which 
resisted vigorously every attempt to place the buses on 
separate streets. Recently, however, the congestion has 
grown so great in the center of the city where several 
lines of trolleys and numerous bus routes use the same 
streets, that the people have begun to realize the neces- 
sity for some change. The strong sentiment in favor of 
the removal of the jitneys to streets where no trolleys 
are operated probably does not indicate any sudden 
preference for the street railway as a means of trans- 
portation, but it does show that public opinion in New- 
ark is tending toward a broader view of the city’s traffic 
problem, and will support a reasonable and impartial 
solution. In other words, where it may sometimes seem 
that it is practically impossible to bring the public to see 
in advance that some measure advocated by the local 
railway is for the public’s own best interest, the develop- 
ments as time elapses are likely to be such that they 
force the people to “discover” this for themselves. 
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Three Automatic Substation Buildings in Cleveland 


Automatic Substation Experience 
in Cleveland—I 


In This First Section Are Given the General Considerations Leading Up 


to the Trial of Automatic Control in City Service, 


the Main Design Features 


of the Buildings and a Brief Discussion of the Equipment that Is Employed 
By L. D. Bale 


Superintendent of Substations, the Cleveland Railway 


veloped upon the property of the Cleveland Rail- 

way, has been carried to a successful result. 
Based on the experience had, the company has definitely 
decided to adopt this type of station for all future power 
requirements wherever applicable. In fact, the immedi- 
ate program of the power department contemplates 
several additional automatic substations, among which 
are both one and two unit plants. 

When it is recalled that the existing three automatic 
substations on the Cleveland property represent the first 
instance where full automatic control has been attempted 
on a large city system; also that they have the distinc- 
tion of being the first two-unit plants of relatively large 
capacity to be constructed, it is something: to say that 
the results obtained from these pioneer installations 
have been, indeed, gratifying. It may also be appreci- 
ated that the development of these installations pre- 
sented many new problems, and that, on the whole, it 
was an intensely interesting study. 

At the time the control for these stations was de- 
signed utilization was naturally made of such equipment 
as had proved reliable and was in service in many auto- 
matic plants then in operation. This also applied to 
the method or scheme of connections. It was necessary, 
however, in several instances, to develop new equip- 
ment, and to devise new methods of connections to meet: 
the special requirements brought about by the type of 
system these stations were to serve and by peculiarities 
of control met with in this type of station. 

Among the most important instances where special 
development was necessary were: (1) An arrangement 
guaranteeing a greater degree of insurance against 
service interruptions, which resulted in the necessity 
of development along the lines of refinement of control. 
(2) A system of protection of air-blast transformers 
against air failure which at the same time would make 
equipment so involved by air failures available for peak- 


[oe automatically controlled substation, as de- 


load operation. (3) The development of higher capacity 
contactors, etc., required by the existence of larger 
current values than have hitherto been experienced in 
automatic converter substations. (4) The presence of 
two converters in one plant brought about some new 
development work. However, this phase of control was 
accomplished, in the main, by making additions to exist- 
ing relays and by adding interlocks. 

As is invariably the rule when a venture is made into 
new fields with time-tried equipment, a number of the 
standard devices failed under conditions of service re- 
quired of them, thus making still further development 
necessary. The sequence of operation of the control has 
been changed, in some cases numerous times. In fact, 
in certain instances, portions of the scheme have been 
actually reversed until finally a point was arrived at 
where a sequence of operation has been evolved that, in 
the estimation of those familiar with the development, 
may be depended upon to function with perfect satisfac- 
tion under any emergency that may arise in the opera- 
tion of a substation upon an urban system, where un- 
interrupted service is demanded. 


NECESSITY FOR ADDITIONAL POWER FACILITIES 


There existed, before the addition of the present auto- 
matic substations, three territories throughout which 
difficulty was being experienced in maintaining schedules 
by reason of inadequate power supply. This condition 
was primarily due to increase in traffic, and was further 
augmented by the new schedules which called for higher 
speed together with additional trains. In one instance 
an entirely new line was being constructed (the Cleve- 
land Interurban Railway). These territories were out- 
side of the 2-mile distribution limits of the then exist- 
ing sources of power supply, and the potential drop 
during peaks was in most instances excessive. 

To rectify this condition by increase in feeder copper 
from existing plants was impractical, not only from the 
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standpoint of the investment to be made in copper, plus 
the annual charges and losses thereby accruing, but also 
because this scheme involved an increase of conversion 
equipment in existing surrounding plants. The alter- 
native to the additional copper plan was necessarily 
additional power facilities located within the territories 
affected. 

The fact that these areas were widely separated 
eliminated the possibility of one plant supplying all 
involved territories. The nature of the problem, there- 
fore, resolved itself into the utilization of small power 
producing centers, provided this could be accomplished 
economically. A study was accordingly made of this 
phase of the matter with the result that the adoption of 
the automatically controlled substation was decided upon. 
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be retired shortly by the utilization of additional con- 
verter substations. Whether this will be accomplished 
entirely by automatic plants, or whether a manual sta- 
tion will be utilized together with two or three auto- 
matic plants, will hinge upon the decision of a local 
matter having an important bearing on the subject of 
the economical power which is to be supplied to the ter- 
ritory that is involved. 

Contracts were let for building and equipment, and 
the first automatic station, known as the Heights sub- 
station, was put in service in August, 1920. Before 
this station was ready for operation the demand for 
additional power became so acute, in this particular 
territory, that a temporary substation of 1,000 kw. 
capacity had to be constructed to supply increased 


Fig. 1—Map of Cleveland Railway System Showing Locations of Substations 


Further study of the subject brought out the fact that 
as far as the territories in question were involved the 
two-unit station proved to be the most desirable, taking 
all conditions into account. The most important of these 
were land values, building costs and restrictions, d.c. 
feeder system, reserve capacity (both in converter equip- 
ment and in alternating-current feeders) and, above all, 
a power source having the highest possible degree of 
reliability obtainable. 

With the automatic plants in operation, the total sub- 
station installed capacity amounts to 42,500 kw., con- 
sisting of twenty-seven 1,500-kw. synchronous con- 
verters and two 1,000-kw. converters. In addition, there 
is one steam-driven 600-volt d.c. plant of 8,100 kw., 
bringing the total system capacity to 50,600 kw. By 
referring to Fig. 1, distribution of this equipment over 
the system will be noted. The steam-driven plant is to 


potential to portions of the most important lines leading 
through the territory. This temporary substation was, 
of course, abandoned when the Heights automatic sub- 
station went into operation. The second station to be 
placed in service (April, 1921) was that known as the 
St. Clair substation, which was closely followed by the 
Collinwood substation in June, 1921. 


DESIGN OF BUILDINGS To HousE AUTOMATICS 


In planning the buildings for these pioneer automatic 
installations, lack of precedent and insufficient time to 
make the necessary exhaustive study of the absolute re- 
quirements of a building to house equipment of this 
type in urban service caused the adoption of the stand- 
ard manual type of building in all details wherever 
practical. 

These plants are fireproof, the only combustible ma- 
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terial used in the construction being the insulating wood 
base upon which the switchboard slate and supports are 
mounted. Steel window frames fitted with wire mesh 
glass are used throughout. All doors are of hollow steel 
construction. The large door observed in the front 
elevation of the St. Clair and Collinwood substations 
provides not only an ordinary entrance door to the plant 
but one which can be utilized as a material door also. 
The door structure, measuring approximately 10 ft. 
Square, is provided with side channels and is equipped 
with a 1-ton chain falls. When it becomes necessary to 
move bulky objects in or out, the entire door structure 
may be hoisted into the clear. The rail around the en- 
trance platform is also readily removable, thus forming 
an unobstructed path for the moving of large heavy 
objects. In the case of the Heights substation sufficient 
room was available in the rear of the building to install 
the customary steel rolling door for material entrance. 
The exteriors of the buildings are sufficiently different 
in appearance to break the monotony of a set design and 
were planned to conform with surrounding buildings in 
each individual case. 

By referring to Fig. 2, it will be noted that the build- 
ings are arranged in conformity with the standard 
layout for manually operated stations on this system. 
Special features were introduced to care for ventilation 
of converters and current limiting resistances. Like- 
wise, rearrangement of steel was made to accommodate 
the crane and to furnish a balcony upon which to place 
current limiting resistances used in d.c. feeder and con- 
verter circuits. : 

The subject of proper ventilation of substation build- 
ings has, in general, seldom received special attention 
in the past. This phase is, however, of importance when 
considering’ automatic stations, and especially so when 
the station is in urban service. This is true not only 
because of the larger capacity involved in city work, but 
also because of possible interference with, or entire 
cutting off of, the supply of air for natural ventilation 
of the building by surrounding structures. There is 
also the limitation placed upon the customary “wall 
opening” method of ventilation in city work because of 
the necessity, in some cases, of confining equipment 
operating noises to the plant itself, or approximately 
so. The matter of ventilation of metropolitan automatic 
substations must receive serious thought, for with poor 
ventilation resulting in high temperature, not only will 
the rating, and in some cases the life, of the various 
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pieces of equipment involved be affected, but the relia- 
bility of the station as a whole might also be endangered 
by the untimely operation of any one of the thermal 
devices constituting part of the equipment. 

In the study of this problem in Cleveland, numerous 
ventilation charts were prepared for illustrating the 
course of air current throughout the plant. A glance at 
the charts (Figs. 3 and 4) will suffice to indicate that 
the laws of natural ventilation are rendered almost en- 
tirely inoperative. It will be noted that the circulation 
of air in the basement under the converters is from 
front to rear of the building, carrying out the warm air 
from the converters in its passage through. Any ten- 
dency for the cool air to rise and enter the converter is 
repelled by the blast of warm air thrown off by the con- 
verter armature. On the main operating floor it will 
be noted that the air currents resolve themselves into 
a series of eddies or whirlpools, and that unless they 
approach the roof ventilators within approximately 12 
in. they are not affected by the natural draft of these 
devices. Four of these ventilators are located in the 
roof, each 30 in. in diameter. 

No difficulty has been experienced in the present 
plants due to the relatively high room temperatures at- 
tained during unusually warm summer days, notwith- 
standing the presence of the air-blast transformers, 
except with thermal relay equipment that was funda- 


A.C, Starting Panels, with Transformers and Oil Breaker 
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Fig. 2—Standard Automatic Substation Layout in Cleveland 


mentally wrong in its application, and has since been 
redeveloped. However, it is realized that, if the plants 
were located in close proximity to or possibly adjoining 
near-by buildings, trouble could be expected. Adequate 
ventilation of plants of this type can, without doubt, 
be accomplished by adopting forced draft. This, how- 
ever, involves additional equipment, which is not de- 
sired. At the same time, it is realized that there will 
be some plants so located that forced draft will have to 
be resorted to in order that proper ventilation may be 
obtained. 


EQUIPMENT INSTALLED IN THE CLEVELAND 
AUTOMATIC STATIONS 


The three automatic substations are of 3,000 kw. capac- 
ity, made up of two 1,500-kw. synchronous converters 
each. The converters are of the type developed for and 
known as the Cleveland Railway standard. The first of 
these converters was placed in operation in Cleveland 
in 1912, at which time the four original manually 
operated plants were constructed. Nine 1,500-kw. con- 
verters and two 1,000-kw. converters were purchased 
at that time. Since then four additional 1,500-kw. con- 


see 
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verters have been added to the original four stations, 
and in 1917 the Cedar substation was built, containing 
eight converters of the same design, type and capacity. 
The standard converters which have been described 
upon previous occasions are of 1,500 «xw. capacity, 60 
cycles, 514 r.p.m., six-phase, fourteen-pole, 600 volts d.c., 
compound wound and equipped with interpoles. These 
converters, it will be recalled, were especially designed, 
utilizing interpoles, heavy armatures, etc., to insure 
satisfactory operation with fluctuating d.c. loads. Dur- 
ing the ten years since the first converter was put into 
operation, these machines have given such perfect satis- 
faction regarding reliability and economical operating 
characteristics that, when the question of converter 
equipment for the new automatic stations was broached, 
the railway would not consider any converter other than 
that built upon the specifications of the standard. As a 
result, the converters being used in the automatic plants 
are identical with those on the remainder of the system, 
with the addition of flashboards on the commutator ends 
and such apparatus as was necessary for autematic 
operation. 

Each of the two converters in these plants is complete 
with three single-phase, 11,000/410-volt, 60-cycle air- 
blast transformers connected in delta, and having 8.4 per 
cent impedance each. The secondaries of the trans- 
formers are provided with 34 voltage tap for a.c. con- 
verter starting. Each group of transformers is sup- 
plied with air by a 15,000-cu.ft. blower, induction-motor 
driven, receiving energy from the main transformers. 
These two blowers exhaust into a common air chamber. 
Each blower, having sufficient air capacity, can be relied 
upon to protect the entire group of transformers from 
overheating in the event of the failure of one of the 
blowers to ‘operate. Under normal conditions each 
blower is operated only when its particular converter 
To prevent discharge of air from the air 
chamber in a reverse direction, through a blower not in 
operation, each blower is equipped with a damper ar- 
ranged to close automatically when the blower ceases to 
deliver air. 

The alternating-current supply for these stations is 
obtained through two underground 11,000-volt, 60-cyele, 
grounded, neutral lines. Either of the feeders has suf- 
ficient capacity to supply both converters with energy. 
These feeders are normally tied in parallel through the 
a.c. bus at the substation end. By this arrangement 
either of the a.c. feeders may be disconnected from serv- 
ice, either through routine operation or by reason of 
trouble occurring upon them, without interfering with 
the continuity of service of the plant. Each a.c. feeder 


Figs. 3 and 4—Ventilation Charts for Cleveland Substations 
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is protected at the generating end by inverse time-limit 
overload relays, while at the substation end instantane- 
ous reverse power relays are installed, only. Each a.c. 
feeder is connected to the a.c. bus at the substation 
through a 600-amp., 25,000-volt, electrically operated 
oil switch, remote controlled from the a.c. line panel by 
the customary manual type of control switch. These 
oil switches are, therefore, not automatic in their action 
except by reason of the operation of the reverse power 
relays in the event of line failure. 

The arrangement of the two principal control boards 
is indicated in Figs. 5 and 6. Referring to Fig. 5, show- 
ing the main board, it is noted that the first panels 
encountered at the right of the board are the two in- 
coming a.c. line panels. These are complete with various 
recording and curve drawing instruments, together with 
the reverse power relays. 

The next panel (3), is known as the sequence panel. 
This carries, in addition to the low-voltage relay (1), 
various switches through which control of the operating 
circuits of the converters is obtained. Also, means are 
had on this panel for reversing the operating sequence 
or schedule of operation of the converters; that is, 
causing one converter to be “lead-off” and the other 
“follow-up,” or vice versa, this schedule being varied at 
given periods. The fourth panel contains relays used 
in connection with remote, supervisory control and in- 
dication. The fifth and sixth panels contain equipment 
for automatic control of the converters. 

Panel 7 contains relays for the control of the shunt- 
ing contactors for the d.c. converter current-limiting 
resistance of both converters. Through the use of these 
relays synchronized action of the corresponding 4.c. 
converter shunting contactors of: both converters is also 

_Secured, thus eliminating the possibility of pumping of 
contactors with the resulting interchange of load be- 
tween converters during overload periods. 

Panels 8 and 10 each carry the shunting contactors 
for the d.c. converter current-limiting resistance. 

On panels 9 and 11, known as the converter meter 
panels, is mounted, in addition to the d.c. ammeter, 
d.c. wattmeter, reactance volt-ampere indicator and 
three relays, a carbon circuit breaker. This breaker is 
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Fig. 6—Alternating-Current Starting Panels for Rotary Converter 


equipped with a trip coil in connection with the speed- 
limiting device of the converter, and its one function 
is to disconnect the converter from the d.c. station bus 
in the event of overspeed, an interlock, in connection, 
shutting down and locking out the converter when the 
breaker operates. This breaker is hand reset and is 
also used as a safety measure during periods of inspec- 
tion. 

Panel 12 is a total load panel, and is equipped with a 
differential indicating voltmeter, a curve drawing 
graphic station voltmeter and a curve drawing graphic 
station ammeter. The last mentioned instrument will 
be dispensed with when the power indication system is 
in operation. Panel 13 is one of the nine standard 
outgoing d.c. feeder panels. The present method of 
control of these panels is not acceptable on the system, 
and will give way to a scheme of remote control, of 
which mention will be made later. 

Mounted apart from the main board are the a.c. con- 


Ka. 
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Fig. 5—Main Control Switchboard in Automatic Substation 
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TABULATION OF RELAYS, CONTACTORS, ETC. 


1. Undervoltage d.c. 
ing. 

2. Low voltage delay a.c. relay, preventing 
unnecessary starting after closing of 
relay 1. 

3. Master relay. 

4. Starting contactor relay, controlling con- 
tactor 6, 

6. A.C, converter starting contactor, 4 volt- 
age tap. 

7. D.C, polarized motor relay for converter 
potential correction, 

9. Field contactor relay, 
reversing contactor 10. 

10, Field reversing contactor. 


relay for initial start- 


controlling field 


ll-a, b andc, A.C. running contactors, 
12. D.C. converter contactor. 
12-a, D.C. overload converter relay, con- 


trolling contactor 14. 


12-b, D.C, overload converter master relay. 

12-c, D.C, overload intermediate relay. 

12-x. Shunt trip coil, operating carbon cir- 
cuit breaker, also shunting out master 
relay 3. 

18. A.C, converter underload relay. 

14, D.C, converter resistance shunting con- 
tactor, 

l4-a, D.C. overload converter relay, con- 
trolling contactor 15. 

14-b. D.C, overload master relay. 

14-c, D.C. overload intermediate relay. 

15. D.C, converter shunting contactor. 


15-a. D.C. overload relay, controlling con- 
tactor 16-a. 

15-b. D.C, overload master relay. 

15-c. D.C. overload intermediate relay. 

16-a and b. D.C, converter resistance shunt- 
ing contactors. 

17. S.p.d.t. knife switch for changing from 
automatic to non-automatic operation. 

18. Reverse phase and low voltage a.c. 
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27-t. Contacts of No. 27 relay which close 


28. 
29. 


when load drops to predetermined low 
point and remains there for the time 
setting of the relay. 

Thermal relay for converter grid re- 
sistance. 

Replica thermal relay for shutting down 
7 a in the event of sustained over- 
oa 


3] 30. Lockout relay. 
ie oc ; 30-r. Reset coil for relay 30. 
19. A.C, relay, controlling contactors 1l-a, 31. Brush operating mechanism. 
b and ¢. ‘ 32. D.C. reverse current relay. 
ta ag nea shunting starting contactor re- 33, Thermal relays for feeder grid resist- 
ay 4. ance. 
20. Oil breaker between a.c. bus and pri- 34, Replica thermal relay for starting sec- 
mary of transformers. ond unit. 
20-a. Latch coil for breaker. 37-a and 38-a. Sequence switches. 


20-c. Operating coil for breaker. 

21. A.C, relay, controlling 22. 

22. A.C. relay, controlling 
breaker operating coil 20-c. 

23. A.C. overload relays. 

24. Overspeed device on converter. 

25. Bearing thermostats. 

26. Field reversal limiting relay. 

27. Delay relay. 

27-s. Contacts of No. 27 relay which close 
if converter does not complete cycle of 
operation in given time, or if there is a 
sudden overload making it necessary to 
bring on the second converter. 


energy for 


39. D.C. equalizer contactor. 


40. 


D.C. feeder resistance shunting con- 

tactor. 

. D.C. feeder contactor. 

. Air pressure relays for protecting air 
blast transformers against air failure. 

. Relay for starting second unit in the 
event of failure of first unit or overload. 

. Shunt field protection relay. 


5. Phase balance relay. 


. Temporary lockout relay in connection. 
with air pressure relays 42. 
and 50. A.C. power failure protection 
relays. 

. Non-starting protection relay. 


verter starting panels (Fig. 6), as is the case with the 
110-volt control battery and motor generator charging 
set panels. 

These stations are also equipped with standard Cleve- 
land Railway negative drainage panels (illustrated’ in 
an accompanying photograph) for controlling the nega- 
tive drainage of various subterranean structures. The 
operation of these panels is such that all contactors 
close upon the starting of the first converter in the 
house and open when the last machine ceases operation. 
Connection between the negative bus and the various 
underground metallic structures is completed upon the 
closing of these contactors. In the majority of cases 
current-limiting resistance is installed in the drainage 
circuit. 

It will be noted, referring to Figs. 5 and 6, that the 
various items making up the automatic control are 
given numbers. If it is desired, reference can be made 
to the tabulation of relays, contactors, ete., thus identi- 
fying any of them. 

The second section of this article, to be printed 
shortly, will give a comprehensive discussion of the 
scheme of operation, showing how each eal of the 
control-equipment functions. 


Warning the Automobilist 


EN safety suggestions have recently been sent in 

the form of a letter to some 20,000 automobile 
drivers in Albany and vicinity by the Union Traction 
Company of Albany. The suggestions follow: 


1. Make sure trolley car is not coming when starting out 
from the curb, and give proper warning before starting if 
car should be near. 

2. Do not trail trolley car too ‘closely. 

8. Cross crossings cautiously. 

4. Be watchful of trolley car making curve so as not to 
be hit by the swing of rear end. 

5. Avoid parking cars near trolley curves in narrow 
streets so as not to be caught “in the pinch.” 

6. Avoid speeding to get ahead of trolley when other cars 
are parked at the curb. 

7. Avoid crossing in rear of trolley car. 
unseen, may be coming in the opposite direction. 

8. To get ahead of trolley car, make sure it is well to 
the rear before cutting in front. 

9. Observe the law and do not pass trolley while it is 
taking on or discharging passengers. 

10. When parking at curb in narrow streets, be sure there 
is plenty of room for trolley to pass. 


Other cars, 


Elevated Structure Abandoned 


HE elevated structure of the Kansas City Railways, 

connecting Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan..,. 
after thirty-six years of service has been abandoned due 
to the failure of one of the 60-ft. longitudinal support- 
ing girders. This structure had been used as the roadbed 
for the street railway systems of both cities and was an 
important link in their rapid transit system. The mem- 
ber in question was of the conventional open girder type, 
built up of angles. The failure was no doubt due to 
the rusting through of the lower angles or tension mem- 
bers of the girder. The city engineers of both cities, 
together with the engineers of the operating company, 
made a careful inspection of the entire structure, after 
the initial sag was discovered, and reported it unsafe 
for travel. A new structure of reinforced concrete and 
steel is contemplated to replace the old structure. 


New Plan for Providing A.E.S.C. Funds 


NEW grade of membership in the American Engi- 

neering Standards Committee has been approved 
by its executive committee through which it is expected 
that $50,000 extra annual income will be secured. The 
new members will be known as “sustaining members” ; 
they will be asked to contribute one-thousandth of 1 
per cent of their gross annual incomes or 14 cents per 
$1,000 of aggregate value of corporate securities. A 
new information service will be created for the benefit of 
these members. Heretofore the committee has been 
financed entirely by dues from the nine technical so- 
cieties and seventeen national trade associations, which, 
with seven government departments, constitute its 
present membership. 


During the year 1922, according to the report of the 
state inspector of hulls and brakes at San Francisco, 
the number of passengers crossing San Francisco Bay 
on the Key Route ferries was 15,551,624. This is an 
increase over the 1921 figure, which was 14,996,988. 
This report shows 1922 to have been the busiest year 
since 1915, the year of the Panama Pacific International 
Exposition, when the Key Route tramway, boat and 
train system carried 16,677,421 passengers. 


March 8, 1923 
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What Accountants’ Association Has Done 


A Past-President of the Accountants’ Association Lists a Number of the 
Important Achievements of the Association, Points Out Some of the Problems 


Ahead and Urges All Accountants to Take an Active Interest in the Work 


By M. W. Glover 


General Auditor West Penn Railways 


electric railway industry is not fully realized or 
appreciated. Andrew Carnegie cannot be classed 
as a theorist, but was a successful, practical business 
man. He recognized the importance and value of 
accounting and made the statement: ‘There is not a 
science or class of men on whom the business of the 


[ex importance of accounting and its value to the 


‘ world is more dependent than the science of accounts 


and accounting.” 

At the 1915 session of the Accountants’ Association, 
P. V. Burington, Columbus, Ohio, presented a paper 
reviewing the activities of the Accountants’ Association 
and called attention to some of the problems which at 
that time had been brought before the association for 
discussion. He called attention to some remarks by 
Paul R. Jones, then auditor of the Doherty organiza- 
tion, in connection with the importance of the account- 
ing department. 

In recent years certain factors have raised the auditing 
department of the public utility organization from a purely 
clerical status to that of one of its most important depart- 
ments. 

In the call for the organization meeting held in 
Cleveland, March 23, 1897, the following appears: 
“Headquarters will be at the Hollenden Hotel, which 
has made a rate of $3 per day, American plan.” At 
the present time this seems almost unbelievable. 

From the time the Accountants’ Association was or- 
ganized in 1897 up to the present, the work of the 
association has been devoted to the objects for which it 
was formed. The following is taken from Article 2 of 
the constitution of the association adopted in 1897 and 
amended in 1910: 

The object of this association shall be to bring together 
those engaged in the accounting department of urban and 
interurban railway companies and the electrified sections 
of steam railway companies for the interchange of ideas, 
to promote the adoption of a uniform system of accounts, 
and to improve the work of the accounting department. 

Apparently an impression exists in some quarters 
that the work of the Accountants’ Association was over 
when it adopted a uniform system of accounts. This 
erroneous impression should be corrected, as it is not 
true that the association has completed its work. In 
fact, the adoption of a uniform classification of 
accounts is merely the first step in accomplishing the 
purposes for which the association was organized. In 
a recent article on the subject of “Lack of Uniformity 
in Electric Railway Accounting” attention was called 
to the fact that the adoption of a uniform system of 
accounts does not necessarily mean that all companies 
which have adopted this system are handling their 
accounts in a uniform manner, and the desirability of 
uniformity in accounting practices is emphasized. 

It will be noted that the first object of the asso- 
ciation is “to bring together those engaged in the 
accounting department of street railway companies for 


the interchange of ideas.” This was undoubtedly placed 
first, with the thought that before any results could 
be obtained, those engaged in the accounting depart- 
ments of electric railway companies must first be 
brought together, to interchange ideas and to discuss 
problems of mutual interest. The informal discussions, 
as well as the prepared papers presented at the various 
conventions of the Accountants’ Association, cover a 
large number of accounting problems, and many of the 
papers presented represent the expenditure of valu- 
able time and study. Every electric railway accountant 
should be glad of the opportunity afforded by the asso- 
ciation to meet others, some of whom have been in the 
accounting departments of electric railways from the 
time the old horse car lines were electrified, and it is 
a matter of congratulation that accountants have always 
been pleased to discuss accounting problems with their 
brethren and to give them the benefit of their experi- 
ence in handling many intricate and difficult problems, 
which arise from time to time. 

From the organization of the Accountants’ Associa- 
tion to the present time the published minutes are 
filled with valuable information and data which cannot 
fail to prove of assistance to any electric railway 
accountant, no matter how long he has been handling 
accounts or what system of accounts he may use. Some 
of the subjects which have been discussed at conventions 
of the Accountants’ Association are of vital importance 
to all electric railway accountants, and if they do not 
take advantage of the opportunity afforded by attending 
conventions of the association and meeting others 
engaged in accounting work for electric railways they 
are losing an opportunity which would be eagerly 
sought by many engaged in other lines of business. 


TESTIMONY ON VALUE OF ASSOCIATION 


The following remarks taken from the addresses of 
presidents of the association are interesting: 


1898—H. L. Winson: “Accounting is now looked upon 
as a much more important branch of the business than 
was the case a few years ago, and we must make it the 
aim of this association to make it still more important 
each year.” In other words, day by day in every way we 
are getting better and better. 

1900—C. N. Durry: “The annual conventions give the 
members an opportunity of meeting each other, inter- 
changing ideas, learning from each other and acquiring 
knowledge and experience which could not be obtained in 
any other way.” 

1901—W. F. Ham: “I cannot conceive how any one who 
has attended these conventions, participated in the meet- 
ings and mingled with the other members, could fail to be 
benefited by it, with the possible exception of the man who 
has a ‘perfect system’ and ‘knows it all.’” 

1902—H. C. Mackay: “Let me remind you that we each 
and all owe to the association and to the companies we 
represent prompt and faithful attendance at all meetings.” 

1903—H. J. Davies: “One of the most beneficial features 
of our annual meetings is the exchange of ideas in conver- 
sations among ourselves outside of the regular meetings.” 

1906—W. B. Brockway: “I believe, positively, that as 
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you work for the interests of this association, so will you 
benefit in knowledge and other ways.” 

1909—R. N. WALLIS: “I wish to call attention again to 
the fact that the main value to the individual in these con- 
vention sessions lies in the thorough discussion of the sub- 
jects presented.” 

1912—P. S. Youne: “The scope of the accountants’ work 
in the business world is continually broadening, and nowhere 
is this more apparent than in the electric railway business.” 

191383—J. H. NEAL: “In all modern big business it is grad- 
ually becoming a maxim that a business is no better than 
its accounting department.” 

920—I. A. May: “Cost accounting has been developed 
in the large manufacturing industries to a fine art, and 
my message to you is that our association develop cost 
accounting in our industry in advance of the requests that 
are bound to come to us for this kind of information.” 


COMMITTEE WoRK THOROUGH 


Most of the work of any association which meets in 
convention once a year must be done through its com- 
mittees, and the Accountants’ Association has been able 
to secure as members on its committees those who are 
willing to give sufficient time to committee work, in 
order that the reports might be of value to the asso- 
ciation. Some of the committee reports and the discus- 
sions following their presentation have brought out 
many important features of accounting work, and mem- 
bers of the committees, who have done the most work, 
_ frankly admit that it has been of great benefit to them 
personally. Any accountant who honestly investigates 
the activities of the Accountants’ Association and will 
take part in these activities will never regret it. He 
will feel that his time has been well spent, and the 
experience gained will be of material benefit to him 
personally as well as to the company which he 
represents. 

The Accountants’ Association intends to continue 
active work along the lines for which it was organized, 
and those accountants who have not taken an active 
interest in the association in the past will find that they 
have been the losers and those who have given time and 
work to the association will profit. 


TOPICS DISCUSSED AT RECENT MEETINGS 


The following are some of the subjects which have 
been discussed at conventions of the association and 
serve to illustrate the important matters relating to the 
accountants of electric railway companies which have 
been given attention by the association. 

Statistics. The JOURNAL recently contained a short 
editorial on “Getting Useful Information Out of Masses 
of Statistics.” The usefulness of statistics depends 
entirely upon their accuracy, and as most statistics 
originate from information compiled in the accounting 
department, it is very important that accounts be kept 
on a uniform basis, in order that statistics may be 
of sufficient value to justify their cost. Realizing the 
importance and necessity for statistics, the Accountants’ 
Association has devoted a considerable amount of time 
to this subject on its programs. In 1898 an article on 
“Statistics, Their Use and Abuse” was presented by E. 
D. Hibbs; in 1903 W. M. Steuart presented a paper on 
“Census Statistics and Standard Form of Electric Rail- 
way Accounting”; in 1906 a paper by A. Stuart Pratt 
on “Use of Curves in Statistics” was presented and 
discussed; in 1909 a paper on “Interurban Statistics” 
was presented by S. C. Rogers; in 1911 a paper on 
“Statistics of Cost of Electric Operation on Steam 
Railways” was presented by A. B. Bierck; in 1913 an 
article on “Statistical Units Used in Analysis of Electric 
Railway Accounts” was presented by J. A. Emery; in 
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1915 George B. Willcutt presented a paper on the 
“Value of Statistics to Executive and Accounting 
Heads’; in 1916 W. E. Jones presented a paper on the 
subject of “The Statistician”; in 1919 an article was 
presented by C. R. Bitting on ‘The Preparation of 
Accounting and Statistical Data in Connection with 
Rate Cases.” 

Depreciation. This is a most important subject from 
an accounting standpoint and was so recognized as far 
back as 1897. In that year a paper on this subject was 
presented by H. C. McJilton; in 1906 another paper on 
the same subject was presented by R. N. Wallis, and 
in 1914 Robert Sealy presented a paper on “Accounting 
Treatment of Depreciation.” In addition to these 
papers, depreciation has been discussed in connection 
with various committee reports and the subject is now 
being handled by the committee on a uniform classifica- 
tion of accounts. 

Relation Between Accountants and Other Deiat. 
ments. This is an important subject and was covered 
by a paper in 1897 by P. V. Burington, in 1909 by W. 
B. Brockway, and in 1922 by E. D. Dreyfus, the latter 
paper referring particularly to the relations between. the 
accounting and engineering departments. 

Construction and Operating Budget. The balxet 
system, which has been in use for some time by a few 
large utility organizations, is a subject of vital interest 
and, so far, has not been adopted by many electric 
railway companies, but the importance of this matter 
has been realized by the Accountants’ Association. At 
the 1922 convention a very interesting address on this 
subject was delivered by Harry A. Snow, assistant 
comptroller of the Detroit Edison Company. This 
address has been published in pamphlet form by the 
association because of the importance of the subject 
and to comply with requests received for information 
on it. The association is preparing to develop this sub- 
ject and has appointed a committee to study it and make 
recommendations as to a satisfactory budget system 
for electric railway companies. 

Cost Accounting. The subject of cost accounting has 
been given considerable prominence in recent years and 
an address on this subject was presented at the 1921 
convention by J. H. Bowman, C.P.A., of New York City, 
and at the 1920 convention a paper on ‘‘Cost of Service 
Accounting” was presented by H. J. Davies. In addition 
other papers have been presented from time to time 
on the subject of arriving at the proper unit costs, as 
the system of accounts for electric railways was not 
intended primarily as a cost accounting system. 

Taxes. Accounting for taxes, both federal and state, 
has become a most important subject. It seems that, 
instead of simplifying the computation of taxes, taxing 
authorities attempt to complicate the provisions of tax 
laws, so that it is now necessary for nearly all large 
corporations to employ tax experts in handling their 
tax accounts. The question of taxes has been given 
attention by the Accouritants’ Association and is one of 
the live subjects to be discussed at future meetings. 

Many other important accounting subjects have been 
discussed at the conventions of the associations, and 
when it is considered that the membership of this asso- 
ciation consists of accountants who have been engaged 
in public utility accounting work for many years, the 
advantages of membership in the association cannot be 
overestimated. But in order to receive the benefits 
which may be secured through the association, members 
must take an active interest in its work. 


——— 


March 3, 1928 


During its twenty-five years of existence, the Account- 
ants’ Association has proved its worth to the electric 
railway industry, and its members intend to continue 
working in future along the lines which will prove of 
most benefit to the industry. The science of accounting 
has developed in recent years, and its importance is 
being wo pened more and more by the executives and 
owners of electric railway companies. If the associa- 
tion continues its activities in the future on the same 
lines as in the past, it will be recognized as one of the 
most important branches of the parent association, and 
its members will be held in esteem by all who are 
interested in the success of the electric railway industry. 
The members of the Accountants’ Association are 
therefore urged to interest themselves in its welfare and 


to attend the conventions, with the assurance that they 
will benefit by meeting others engaged in accounting 


departments of electric railways and by a discussion of 
subjects which are of interest to every electric railway 
accountant. 


Good Record for British Single- 
Phase Electrification 


HE London, Brighton & South Coast section of the 

Southern Railway, Great Britain, has in operation 
a total of 70 miles of line electrified on the single-phase 
system at 6,700 volts. In a recent paper before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, H. W. H. Richards, trac- 
tion engineer of the railway, gave a summary of the 
results of twelve years of electrical operation. He said 
that the original bow collecting gear is still in opera- 
tion, with slight modifications. The gear springs are 
set to maintain a pressure of 12 lb. of the bow strip 
on the contact wire with the latter at a height of 16 ft. 

The motors used are of the Winter-Hichberg single- 
phase compensated repulsion type, which were satis- 
factory electrically but showed some mechanical weak- 
nesses. These have been largely eliminated. Mileages 
up to 250,000 have been obtained with the split gears 
used, and double this mileage is expected with the solid 
gears. Little trouble has been caused by the trans- 
formers, of which there are seventy-one of the 310-kva. 
type in use. After ten years of service the sheet in- 
sulation between high and low-tension windings was 
replaced. \ af 

Gun-metal liners have been placed on the truck pedes- 
tal guides and other points of considerable wear so as 
to keep all clearances at a minimum. The Westing- 
house automatic air brake, combined with clasp brakes 
and automatic slack adjusters, permits a rate of braking 
of 3 ft. p.s.p.s. to be made, and the brakes to be released 
in three seconds. General overhaul of motor coaches 
occurs after 60,000 miles have been made, or about 
every one and one-half years. The trail coaches are 
permitted to run for a period twice as long between 
overhaulings. 

The effect of corrosion caused by steam locomotive 
smoke is seen in the fact that renewal of catenary and 
“dropper” wires is, in the non-steam traffic section, only 
10 per cent of that in the sections where there is heavy 
steam traffic. 

During 1921 the average energy consumption was 
75.8 watt-hours per ton-mile. The number of coach- 
miles operated was nearly 6,000,000. The average dis- 
tance between stops was 1.14 miles, the average run- 
ning speed 24.36 m.p.h. and the schedule speed, includ- 
ing stops, 22.11 m.p.h. 
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Merchandising Transportation 
Abroad 


Some of the Features on Which Greater Stress Is Laid 
than in America Are Destination Signs, City 
Waiting Stations, Attractive Rolling 
Stock and Overhead System 


By J. KAPPEYNE 
Consulting Engineer, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HILE the economic conditions and the attitude of 

the public toward electric street railways are not 
alike in Europe and in this country, some of the meth- 
ods employed abroad to merchandise transportation and 
secure the good will of patrons may be of interest to 
operating properties in this country. 

Thus, the first view on page 368 shows three distinct 
ways used on the trolley cars in Amstérdam to indicate 
the car route. First there is a route number (No. 14), 
conspicuously hung within the bow-shaped current col- 
lector. ‘A variation in the first figure distinguishes the 
main car lines of the system, while a variation in the 
last figure indicates a different destination or terminal 
of the same main line, as in the case of short routing 
or of split lines. The route number is duplicated by a 
hood marker, shown at the. right in the same illustra- 
tion, and this marker is illuminated at night. 

In the center of the hood is the usual route sign, 
which is square, oblong (as in the picture), cir- 
cular, oval, diamond shaped, or of other outline and 
embodies a combination of two colors, such as red and 
green, red and yellow (as in the picture), green and 
yellow and so forth. Each shape represents a main 
route, similar to the first figure of the route number, 
while a variation in the coloring indicates a different 
destination, corresponding to the last figure of the 
route number. The shape and coloring of this illumina- 
tive route sign is duplicated in a marker at the right 
of the platform vestibule roof (at the left in the view). 
The route description is repeated on the side of the car 
roof on a board painted the same double color as the 
route sign. This double indication of routing insures 
correct advance information about the routing of an 
approaching car under nearly all possible conditions. 

This same information, that is route number, route 
sign and route description is repeated at important 
traffic points on the car stop signs, as shown in the 
second view, and at waiting stations, third view. 

Such route indication permits inspectors, policemen 
and others to give concise’ but nevertheless specific in- 
formation as to the proper car to be taken. It also 
facilitates the condensing of instructions on transfers, 
time tables, public railway guides and similar useful 
information pamphlets. Above all, it clearly identifies 
the particular car in the mind of the intending pas- 
senger long enough in advance to permit him to be pre- 
pared to board that car with the self-satisfaction of 
knowing its certain destination and routing. 

Another method of merchandising transportation 
service to prospective patrons was observed at con- 
gested loading points in Paris. A box, provided with 
paper tickets numbered consecutively. (see fourth illus- 
tration), is attached to the trolley pole. at a convenient 
height. During rush hours, each waiting passenger 
helps himself to one of these tickets. When the next. 
car comes along, the conductor allows the passenger’ 
with the.lowest numbered ticket to board first and thus» 
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Routes Are Clearly Marked in Amsterdam by Car Signs and Numbered Poles 


enables him to secure a seat if one is available. In this 
manner, the principle of first come first served is ap- 
plied, with the result that the usual pushing and crowd- 
ing at the car entrance is practically eliminated. 

This method of loading has all the advantages of 
queue loading, but it eliminates the obnoxious feature 
of the latter of people having to stand in line while 
waiting. It has a wider field of usefulness, being ap- 
plicable in cases where normally the number of waiting 
passengers would not warrant queue loading. Ticket 
’ Joading is especially adapted, however, where the defi- 
nite stopping place of the particular car is not prede- 
termined, as in the case of multiple berthing, or of a 
near-side stop for converging car lines. It has the fur- 
ther advantage over queue loading in that it is self- 
instructing, as those slow to learn are being penalized. 

A further catering to the comforts of one not yet 
a passenger, in quite common use in many cities on the 
Continent, is evidenced by the number of attractive, 
glass inclosed, waiting stations erected, as shown in the 
third view. These are often installed in the heart of 
the city at important transfer points and provide for 
news stands, boot blacking, parcel checking, candy and 
flower shops. They also serve as a convenient depot for 
transfers, extra car tickets, report blanks, etc., for the 
use of inspectors. Usually a company telephone and a 
public pay station will be found there. 

In this country, the erection of waiting stations is 
usually confined to interurban lines, outside of the built- 
up area. Although traffic congestion and narrow streets, 
found in most business districts of our cities, militates 
against the establishment of such stations, with proper 


co-operation from city officials and interested property 
owners, suitable locations could probably be found in a 
surprising number of instances, where the construction 
of convenient waiting stations would result in greater 
comfort to waiting patrons. 

Apparently many street railway managers abroad are 
believers in selling transportation ‘‘neatly wrapped and! 
done up in an attractive package.” The rolling stock, 
for example, is usually painted a pleasing color, such 
as pale blue, light olive green, cream color and others. 
The windows are broad and kept scrupulously clean and 
the brass fittings bright and shiny. More frequent use 
is made of ornamental trolley poles than in this country. 
In Antwerp I noticed ornamental combination are light 
and trolley poles carrying flower pots with red gera- 
niums. It may be that the providing of cream-colored 
cars, shiny conductor bells and flower-decked trolley 
poles is not directly remunerative, but a more general 
application in this country of attracting the car rider 
by a pleasing appearance of the property used is worthy 
of serious consideration. 

Evidently the value of advertising within as well as: 
without the cars is appreciated abroad, as shown in the 
fifth view. Monitor and dash advertising are common, 
and the company reserves the more conspicuous adver- 
tising space inside the cars for its own use. Here it 
displays maps showing the car system, lists of stopping 
places and transfer points, time-tables, company rules 
affecting the public, picturesque views of points of in- 
terest reached by street car, safety warnings, police 
regulations, etc. Much of this matter serves effectively 
as means of merchandising transportation. 


Amsterdam Waiting Station—Paris Queue Number—Lucerne Car With Monitor Deck Advertising. 
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New Safety Devices Developed 


in Tri-Cities 


Scheme of Control Operates Electrically Instead of by 
Air Valves—Devices Claimed to Be Simple and Com- 
paratively Inexpensive in First Cost and Maintenance 


HE city railway service of Rock Island, Ill., has 
been operated entirely with converted one-man 
cars since March 1, 1922, and that of Davenport, 
Iowa, since June 15, 1921. A total of 128 double-truck 
cars of these two properties of the Tri-City Railway 
were changed over for one-man operation by the addi- 
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tion of a system of safety devices developed by John 
Sutherland, master mechanic. Forty cars of the Michi- 
gan Railway used in Lansing, Battle Creek, Jackson and 
Kalamazoo have also been equipped. 

Complete protection, reliability, low first cost and 
low maintenance expense, ease and cheapness of in- 
stallation are the advantages claimed for the new de- 
velopment. The protection is obtained with several 
units that are positive in operation and simple in con- 
struction. A trip coil on a circuit breaker located 
underneath the car is actuated through a single control 
circuit using live current and connected with the con- 
troller handle. The plunger of this trip coil kicks out 
the breaker whenever the operator removes his hand 
_ from the controller, unless his foot is held on a floor 
switch. The controller handle and floor switch are in 
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operator must turn the door handle against a 40-lb. 
spring in the air cylinder. With the brakes on, the 
spring is compressed by the air entering from the brake 
cylinder, allowing free operation of the door control. 
To describe the action of the safety devices, take a 
car in the shop with the pole down and no air in the 
reservoir. The operator puts up the pole and then 
pushes open the doors, which are released because the 
door engine with no air pressure offers no resistance. 
The compressor switch is closed and after the air pres- 
sure reaches 40 lb. or more the circuit breaker on the 
platform can be closed. It is in series with the one 
under the car controlled by a magnetic coil, but has a 
setting 100 amp. higher. An application of the brakes 
from the brake valve operates a’ cutout Switch, thus 
making it unnecessary for the operator to ho!d down 
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Dead-Man Handle and Unit Parts 


), Aluminum cap; (2) spring steel arm; (3) contact ring; 
contact finger; (5) controller handle cap; (6) wooden knob; 


(1 
4) : 
7) brass controller handle; (8) assembled handle. 


( 
( 


either the controller handle or foot switch. By re- 
leasing the brakes the doors automatically close. 

The door control cylinder is identical in design with 
the cutout switch cylinder and both are piped from the 
brake cylinder. The control device on the door has a 
link sliding on the door engine valve rod so that when 
the brakes are released the spring tension holds a link 
against a collar on the rod, making it difficult for the 
operator to turn the short door lever against a 40-lb. 
pressure. When the car comes to a standstill after a 
brake application, the operator must keep the air brake 
valve set so as to permit air to travel from the pressure 
line to the train line. Thus a constant pressure is main- 
tained in both the air-brake and the door-closing 
cylinders. 

This releases the door and step mechanism so opera- 
tor can easily turn the handle controlling the door-engine 
air valve. When the brakes are released just before 
starting the car, the air pressure in the door-closing 
cylinder is also released. A spring around the piston 
stem forces the piston back to its normal position and 
pulls the door-operating mechanism back to its original 
position. It should be noted that the control cylinder 
does not open the doors whenever the brakes are applied, 
but it does close them on release of the brakes. 

When the circuit through the magnetic coil is closed, 
as upon release of the controller handle, the coil plunger 
strikes the breaker trip plate and the breaker, inclosed 
in a fireproof box underneath the car, opens. The breaker 
handle opens the emergency sand valve and holds it 
in the open position against the spring pressure. This 
permits the air to travel to both sanders. At the same 
time the emergency air line is opened and an immediate 
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Operating Platform Showing the Arrangement of 
Safety Control Devices 


Foot Switch and Parts 
_ (1) Fiber pin disk; (2) plunger with contact ring in position ; 
(3) aluminum cup; (4) steel shell; (5) assembled switch ready 
for installation. 


brake application results. Thus the car is brought to a 
sudden stop if the control circuit is allowed to close for 
any reason, and the full air pressure having built up 
in the brake cylinder, the door engine valve is again 
released. 

The circuit breaker must be reset at once to close 
the emergency sand valve and allow the air pressure in 
the emergency line to build up until the valve resumes 
its normal position. A reset valve located convenient 
to the operator actuates a plunger that forces the breaker 
handle back to the operating position. If there is no air 
in the reservoir, the breaker can be closed by hand by 
means of an extension of the reset rod protruding to 
the side of the car. 

The Tri-City cars are double ended, but only one door 
handle 4 in. long is allowed per car. On changing ends 
the operator removes this little handle and the brake 
valve and reverser handles. The controller handle re- 
mains attached. A convenient refinement of the device 
is a rod under the bumper on each end with which the 
operator can close the door after himself and keep the 
car warm should he leave the car for any reason at the 
end of the line. This appurtenance is operative only 
when the 4-in. handle inside the car is in place. Thus 
no one familiar with the trick can open the rear door 
from the outside. The feature was obtained by using 
a rod joining into a pipe for operating the door valve. 
The rod and pipe are connected only when the 4-in. 
handle is screwed through a slot into a hole tapped in 
the rod. 

In operating the cars equipped with this type of safety 
device the men become accustomed to keeping one foot 
on the floor switch or holding onto the controller handle. 


Cylinder Controlling Door Engine Valve Located 
on Front Bulkhead 


ta 
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_ 8-in. steel tubing, one end at a 45-deg. angle. 
side is bored to a slightly larger diameter to form a 


The cutout switch breaks the circuit through the mag- 
netic coil when the car is stopped, thus allowing the 
operator to release the controller handle and foot switch. 

Several of the accompanying illustrations show the 
location of the various elements. With the door engines 
over the doors, the control cylinder was placed over the 
dash window. The cutout-switch cylinder is placed un- 
der one of the front seats. Were there room on the 
bulkhead the same cylinder could be used for both pur- 
poses. One of these switches, mounted on a board, ready 
for installation, is shown herewith. With the spring in 
the cylinder fully released, the contact rod takes the 
position shown and the electrical contact is made 
through the two hinged brushes. With sufficient air 
pressure the brass sleeve on the rod is pushed away 
and the two brushes are thus held apart with the wooden 
rod. 


DETAILS OF CONTROLLER HANDLE AND Foot SwItcH 


The adapted controller handle and the foot switch, 
which constitute the remaining devices controlling the 
circuit breaker operation, are illustrated, also showing 
the assembly and the detail parts. The controller han- 


“a Left, Unit Assembly of Switch and Cylinder Operated from Air 


Reservoir Pressure. At Right, Circuit Breaker 
Adapted by Addition of Trip Coil 


dle is designed so that a very light pressure on the 
handle holds open the circuit. A positive action has 
been obtained with a vertical movement of the knob 
of about 4 in. A standard handle (2) is stripped -as 
shown and an L-shaped contact finger (4) designed 
to pass through a groove machined in the controller 
shaft with ample clearance. The end of this finger can 
make contact with a brass ring mounted on a larger 
fiber, contact ring (3) that is screwed to the controller 
cover. 

Engaging the upper end of the contact pin is a steel 
arm bent to slightly less curvature than the controller 
handle and one end of which is bored to pass over the 
knob pin. In this position the bend in the controller 
handle acts as a fulcrum for the steel arm, which is 
counterweighted on one end to overbalance the effect of 


_ the wooden knob. An aluminum cap (5) is fitted over 


the assembly and another cap (1) is applied over the 
contact ring. The controller points are indicated on it 
to replace those ground off the cover when the ring was 
screwed on. The completed handle has only three mov- 
ing parts. 

Another view shows the foot switch, which BaeniAlly 
is held closed by a spring. The shell (4) is cut from 
The in- 
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shoulder, against which is inserted a fiber disk. This 
acts as the lower guide for the plunger (2), while a 
similar disk with two contact pins fits into the top. The 
circuit between the contact pins is completed by a brass 
ring on the plunger disk. The inside of the steel shell 
is insulated with a micarta tube. An aluminum cap is 
screwed onto the end of the plunger shaft and it extends 
over the tube far enough to prevent the entrance of 
snow or water. Another view shows a standard circuit 
breaker adapted for tripping with a magnetic coil that 
is attached to the cast-iron box. 

The cost of applying the safety equipment, including 
labor and material, averaged less than $600 per car. 
The patents for this method of protection for one-man 
operation are held by John Sutherland, master mechanic 
of the Tri-City Railway properties. The devices are 
manufactured and sold by Nic Le Grand, Inc., -Rock 
Island, Ill. 


Would “Sell” Detroit Municipal 
Railway to Detroit People 


Consultant Uses Opinions of Municipal Railway Engi- 
neers for Report to Give Publicity to Faults of 
D.U.R. Track, the Rehabilitation Work Done 
and Merits of the New Construction 


HE first of what is presumably to be a series of 

bulletins prepared by Walter Jackson, consultant, 
apparently for the purpose of keeping the people of 
Detroit sold on their municipal railway system, has 
been made public. This bulletin is printed in the form 
of a four-page leaflet under the heading of “What Was 
and What Is on the Street Railway System.” A sub- 
heading explains that the report is an “analysis by a 
technical specialist of the conditions and practices on 
the city’s own system prepared that the general public 
may intelligently watch developments and adequately 
gage the policies being executed.” Further explanation 
of the report is set apart in a box as follows: 

“The purpose of this report is to present an analysis 
of the operation of the Department of Street Railways, 
City of Detroit, along the following lines: 

“1. The condition of the property when taken over 
from the Detroit United Railways; first, as regards the 
degree of deterioration; second, as regards the character 
of construction, equipment and practices regarded as 
good by the predecessor organization. 

“2...The condition of the property today; first, as re- 
gards the extent of rehabilitation; second, as regards 
the character of construction, equipment and practices 
regarded as good by the successor organization. 

“3. A- comparison of the municipal standards with 


the practices and tendencies of the American electric 


railway industry at. large. 

“4. Suggestions that-may tend to make the Depart- 
ment of Street Railways of the City of Detroit the most 
capable mass transport concern in America.” 

The report then takes up a discussion of the physical 
condition of the track which was taken over from the 
Detroit United Railway. The report of the engineer of 
the municipal system to the general manager of the 
municipal system is drawn upon for extensive quotations 
about the disrepair of the D.U.R. track. A summary is 
then given of the extensive trackwork done during 1922 
from May 15, the day on which the property. was taken 
over, up to Dec. 31, 1922, in bringing the D.U.R. system 


872 


up to operating physical standard. This summary was 
as follows: 


New track construction (ft. of. single track) ao W wietuie > ain Tene ,6 

Track reconstructed (ft. of single track) ............05+e% 49,449 
Walk cast-weld joints replaced. 2... 0. ccc ce coe shee aoe ewe 2,890 
Tons of steel used for special work renewals............... 1,055 
Track repaired (ft. of single track). 05 vé.syd i «an windy on Ries 70,469 
Pavement Taplaced: Bes. 0b oc Aid tape nteGlns ott aca te eee =I 641 
Concrete foundations replac OG, CULO ca LAE LSN bs eunre wine 811 


“From this greatly condensed statement,” the report 
goes on, “it will be apparent that the track and paving 
needed early and earnest attention if service was to be 
given with any degree of reliability. Track reconstruc- 
tion is the most costly work an electric railway has to 
face, so that it is not to be wondered at that the Detroit 
United Railway refused to spend thousands of dollars 
for a new crossing if it could bump along until the end 
of its expected departure from city operation. Had the 
purchase negotiations moved faster, the property would 
have been in correspondingly better condition for safe 
and comfortable operation.” 


DISCUSSION OF D. U. R. CONSTRUCTION 


As to the standards of track construction used by the 
Detroit United Railway, Mr. Jackson has this to say: 

“Any kind of equipment, no matter how good, has to 
be cared for to give smooth service. We know that dur- 
ing the last two or three years of its tenure, the pre- 
decessor company naturally did no more than it could 
avoid doing and with this policy no one can find fault. 
However, a different question arises when we consider 
the character of construction in itself and ask whether 
it represented the best types available for the job. In 
other words, were the track standards of the Detroit 
United Railway the best standards—if we assume that 
the company had continued to operate with the usual 
degree of care in upkeep and renewal of the structure.” 

Here follows a summary of the mileage of each type 
of D.U.R. track taken over with the corresponding com- 
ment of the municipal railway engineer as to its faults. 
Mr. Jackson adds the comment that “From the fore- 
going it will be seen that while the concrete and wood 
tie construction adopted as a Detroit United standard 
conformed to the ideas of many track engineers, the use 
of such construction with a non-waterproof paving led 
to a deterioration that may have been hastened by neg- 
lect in the last uncertain years but which appears to 
have been inevitable in any case. At any rate, the ex- 
perience of the Detroit United Railway has been the 
strongest reason for the use of the much different track 
construction described hereinafter.” 

Similarly, the practice of cast welding the joints is 
criticised with the comment that the D.U.R. “seems to 
have been one step behind the latest developments of the 
art.”” The report then takes up a discussion of the type 
of track construction adopted by the municipal railway 
and quotes articles and editorials from the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL at length to establish the merit of 
the municipal construction work. 

Reference is made to the matter of rail corrugation, 
which forms an answer to some critics who have asso- 
ciated corrugation with the rigid type of construction 
used by the municipal system. The report points out 
that a stretch of 6 miles of open track with wooden ties, 
constituting as flexible track as one could desire, had 
developed corrugation. It also brings out that the rail- 
way’s engineer made the telling point that the corruga- 
tion in rigid track had been confined to the 100-lb. sec- 
tion of rail, whereas if it were a condition due to stress 
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of car operation, one would look for it in the 91-lb. and 
93-lb. sections first. It is then pointed out that no one 
knows the dominant cause of corrugation. Finally Mr. 
Jackson indorses the Detroit Municipal construction in 
this manner: 


INDORSES CONSTRUCTION USED BY CITY 


“The combination of steel ties, concrete foundation, 
electric welded joints and compressed concrete paving is 
the last and best word in track construction of the rigid 
or monolithic type. This construction does not oppose 
the modern tendency toward monolithic street paving but 
works with it. The department’s design actually rein- 
forces the rest of the paving, whereas the so-called 
flexible track using wooden ties and block paving would 
tend to break up adjacent paving owing to the up and 
down movement of heavy cars running over wood.” 

The report is then concluded with the following com- 
ments: 

“If any electric railway is entitled to relief from the 
paving burden, it is one like the Department of Street 
Railways because the latter has adapted itself com- 
pletely to the type that is best for all other users of the 
public highway. 

“The use of electric welding between the rails them- 
selves and between rails, steel ties and mechanical con- 
nections means that the Department of Street Railways 
has taken more precautions to avoid electrolysis than 
any other electric railway in the world. 

“No other electric railway has made such extensive 
use of the ‘best quality’ standards or specifications of 
the American Electric Railway Association, nor con- 
structed track with such a modern array of labor, time 
and nuisance-saving appliances. Finally, a big advance 
in labor policy has been made by grading the men so 
that the more capable individuals will remain with the 
department throughout the year instead of drifting into 
other employment and thus making it necessary for the 
track division to break in too large a number of new 
men. 

“A patchwork policy may give the older track tia 
or four years more of useful life; a reconstruction policy 
will settle the track question for a generation. The 
answer lies with the public.” 


The Readers’ Forum 


We Strive to Merit This 


HARRISBURG RAILWAYS COMPANY 
HARRISBURG, PA., Feb. 26, 1923. 
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To the Editors: 

I want to take this opportunity of congratulating you 
on your Feb. 24, 1923, issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL. 

This is one of the best issues, to my mind, that the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL has ever placed before the 
public and you are to be congratulated for the articles 
that it contains and the general make-up. In fact, I 
think you have set a standard by this issue that will 
mean a considerable amount of work on your part to 
maintain during the year. This is really an issue that 
should be placed in the hands of every operating man in 
the industry in the United States. C. F. CRANE, 

Assistant to the President. 
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Americanization Work Proving 


Successful | 


Intensive Effort Among the Employees on the Insull 
eyes Results in Practically All of Them 
Becoming Citizens 


MBRICANIZATION work among employees of the 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, Chi- 
cago Elevated Railroads and other public utility com- 
panies under the direction of Samuel Insull, Chicago, 
has established a record ‘believed to be unique among 
the industries of the country. For the last eighteen 
months intensive Americanization effort has been car- 
ried on among the employees of the six public service 
companies, with a result that today practically all em- 
ployees are either American citizens or have declared 
their intentions of becoming such and have taken out 
their first naturalization papers. 

A report just made to Mr. Insull by the joint com- 
mittee in charge of the Americanization work shows 
that on Jan. 1 the aggregate number of employees on 
the payrolls of the combined companies was 24,214, and 
of this number, 22,270, or 91.97 per cent, were American 
citizens. Those who were in possession of their first 
papers and who will gain the full rights of citizenship 
within the next few months number 1,893, or 17.82 
per cent. Only fifty-one or 0.21 per cent were not citi- 
zens or had not taken out first papers. Some of those 
who had not yet declared their intentions of becoming 
citizens expected to do so within a few weeks. 

The report shows that out of 5,488 employees of the 
Chicago Elevated Railroads, 5,107 were citizens, 379 
had taken out their first papers and only two were non- 
citizens. The Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Rail- 
road had 1,350 employees, of whom 1,231 were citizens, 


_ eighty-seven had taken out their first papers and thirty- 


two were non-citizens, most of whom expected to apply 
for their first papers within a short time. 

Back of these interesting statistics is a record of 
intensive Americanization work, which in reality, to a 
large extent, was education of the foreign-born em- 
ployees to speak, read and write the English language 
and do simple problems in arithmetic. As the work 
advanced, its scope was broadened to include instruction 
in the science of government and the meaning of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 


NoRTH SHORE LINE BENEFITS PARTICULARLY 


The most difficult of the situations encountered in 
this Americanization program fell to the lot of the 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad. Track- 
men employed by that company were largely aliens, as 
is usually the case with workers doing this class of 
labor. Altogether, fifteen nationalities were repre- 
sented, with Croatians and Italians predominating. At 
the time the work was undertaken, few of them could 
read or speak the English language and some of them 
could not even read or write their native language. 
They lived mostly in camps located at various points 


along the right-of-way, so that making them American 


citizens presented a problem altogether different from 
that of any other company in the group. 

As usual, these men were hired through labor agen- 
cies. After a brief survey of the situation it became 
apparent that little in the way of improvement could be 
accomplished by the customary practice of working 
through foremen and labor agencies. It was a difficult 
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problem to carry on Americanization work under these 
conditions as it was not a simple proposition to convince 
employees that they should become American citizens. 
It was a question of educating them to make them 
fit for citizenship by instruction in the English language. 

The first step was orders from Britton I. Budd, presi- 
dent of the company, discontinuing the practice of keep- 
ing labor in boarding camps maintained by contractors 
and the establishment of a system of company camps 
constructed and maintained to attract the better class 
of men and keep them contented. The commissary was 
improved, baths wee provided, close attention given to 
cleanliness about the camp and a Y. M. C. A. secretary 
was employed to keep after their recreation. 

After a further study of the situation it was decided 
that although this work was a step in the right direc- 
tion, a systematic course of education should be estab- 
lished to assist these foreign-born employees in be- 
coming citizens. The magnitude of this task will be 
more readily comprehended when it is understood that 
the first survey showed that 90 per cent of the men 
were not citizens, over 30 per cent of them could not 
speak English, 75 per cent could not read it, and 25 
per cent could not read or write their own language. 
The ages of the men ranged from eighteen to sixty 
years and averaged thirty-six years. 

The company engaged an experienced instructor to 
direct the work and he was assisted by men in the or- 
ganization. Schools were fitted up in buildings belong- 
ing to the company at various locations along the line. 
Classes were held on specified evenings at different 
locations most convenient to the men. 

The first step was instruction in English. Later, as 
the work progressed, English was supplemented with 
simple courses of study in grammar, arithmetic and 
government. The instruction was associated with the 
work the men were actually doing. For example, in 
arithmetic, a problem like this would be given: If 250 
ties are unloaded for renewals in track and 65 ties have 
been renewed, how many ties are left? This system 
of instruction promoted interest and enlarged upon the 
value of the work to the men. Motion pictures were 
used often as a method of keeping the study interesting. 

Beginning late in 1920, two hourly classes were held 
on two evenings of each week, excepting for two months 
during the summer, when the program was confined to 
pictures and recreational pastimes. 

As an indication of the interest taken in the work 
by some, one man over forty years of age, who, though 
many years in this country, had not learned the English 
language, said to an interpreter at the close of the first 
lesson: “I would rather learn English than have 
$1,000.” 

After several months of this intensive educational 
work a certain day was set as “first paper day,’’ upon 
which all foreign employees who had not yet declared 
their intentions of becoming American citizens could 
do so. Arrangements were made to receive the appli- 
cants at the courthouses in Waukegan, IIl., and Kenosha, 
Racine and Milwaukee, Wis., and the day was made a 
gala occasion. As a result of this, the number of em- 
ployees among the trackmen who were not citizens 
dropped from 90 per cent to 27 per cent. 

The educational work proved such a success that it 
is being continued. A school has been started for fore- 
men and all who desire to become foremen. Safety 
classes are also held and accidents have been reduced 
to a minimum as a result of education of this sort. 
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Association News & Discussions 


Mr. Lieb Talks About Coal Situation 


Representative of the Utilities Points Out the Causes of the Problem 
and Discusses Remedial Measures, Showing How the Expansion 
of Utility Service Tends Toward Solution 


T THE February luncheon meeting 
of the New York Electrical League 
on Feb. 28, John W. Lieb, vice-president 
New York Edison Company, and chair- 
man of the joint fuel committee rep- 
resenting the national electric light and 
power, _railway and _ gas _ interests, 
addressed the meeting on the outlook 
in the coal situation. His primary intent 
was to set forth the way in which the 
electrical industries have been affected 
by conditions in the coal industry and 
how they are serving the nation in the 
conservation of fuel and simplification 
of its distribution. 

Working in this direction, he first 
undertook to show the essential impor- 
‘tance of the utilities, presenting some 
statistics as to the magnitude of the 
investment and the great importance of 
their service to the public. He laid 
great stress upon the fact that the elec- 
tric, gas and street railway utilities 
must function and that for the public 
good, they should be placed beyond any 
danger of failure to obtain adequate 
quantities of proper fuel. 

Mr. Lieb reviewed the great difficul- 
ties the utilities have had during the 
past few years in getting coal with 
which to keep up continuous operation, 
and how the critical conditions in the 
coal market have practically nullified 
the effect of coal contracts and have 
forced abandonment of any pretense of 
holding to any minimum specification 
on coal analysis. To show how more 
extended use of central station energy 
would tend to improve the problem of 
coal distribution, as well as its con- 
servation, Mr. Lieb said that isolated 
power plants consumed in 1922 about 
20 per cent of the total coal mined. 
This was compared with 6.7 per cent 
of the total which was consumed by the 
utilities, indicating the high fuel econ- 
omy of the utilities when the relative 
outputs of electrical energy are com- 
pared, since these. utilities generate 
annually more energy than the aggre- 
gate produced by all isolated industrial 
plants. 

Turning to the mining operations, 


Mr. Lieb said that there was an increase - 


of 154 per cent in the number of mines 


operated in 1920 compared with the ° 


number in 1910, with an increase in 
annual capacity to over 800,000,000 tons, 
while the actual demand reaches only 
from 500,000,000 to 600,000,000 tons. 
This great excess development of new 
mines as compared with output has seri- 
ously interfered with healthy conditions 


in the coal business. The resultant irreg- - 


ularity of production has been great; 
thus, in Illinois, in 1921, the average 
number of days per mine worked was 
only 131, and for the country as a 
whole in that year it was 149 days. 
Similarly, the amount of labor avail- 
able at the mines is excessive. About 
74,000 men were employed in Illinois 
in 1921, when 42,033 men could have 
performed the service by working a 
more reasonable number of days in the 
year. For the whole country in the 
same year, 663,000 mine workers were 
employed, producing. only 415,000,000 
tons, while in 1910 to produce 417,000,- 
000 tons only 556,000 were required. 

In addition to this increase in num- 
ber of miners employed, the average 
annual output per mine decreased from 
71,559 tons in’ 1910 to 38,612 tons in 
1920. This would of course involve a 
serious increase in overhead costs per 
ton for much of the coal produced. 
Under any conditions the irregularly 
employed men of the coal regions, plus 
the extra expense of non-steady pro- 
duction at the mines, is reflected in the 
excessive prices of coal, which have to 
be borne by the ultimate consumer. 


RAILWAYS SERIOUSLY AFFECTED BY 
OVERDEVELOPMENT OF MINES 


Mr. Lieb then discussed the effect of 
mine and railroad strikes on the supply 
of coal during the past few years and 
commented on the enormous fluctuations 
in price. Continuing, he said that the 
opening up of an excessive number of 
mines previously referred to had had 
its reflection on the railroad situation, 
making it necessary for the railroads 
to divide their available cars among 
over 2,900 mines in 1918 and 6,800 more 


Forthcoming Meetings of Inter- 
est to Electric Railway 


Men 
March 12-14—Oklahoma_ Utilities Asso- 
op oe Oklahoma City, 
a. 


March 22—-New England Street Rail- 
way Club (annual meet- 
ing), Boston, Mass. 

March 14-15—Illinois Electric Railway 

Association, Chicago. 

March 19-21—American Railway Asso- 

ciation, Engineering Divi- 
, sion, Chicago. 

March 22-23—Wisconsin Utilities Associ- 

ation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 7-10—Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, New 
York. 

May 15-17—Southwestern Public Serv- 


ice Association, Ft, Worth, 


Texas. 
27-29—Central Electric Railway 
Aiociation, Cedar Point, 
0. 
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mines in 1920 than would have been nec- 
essary had the average production per 
mine in these years been maintained on 
the 1910 basis. Gathering the increased 
tonnage from a largely increased num- 
ber of mines calls for vastly increased 
motive power, coal car supply and man- 
power from the railroads to serve 
them all. 

The number of cars called for based 
on the rated ability of the mine to pro- 
duce coal kept pace with the increased 
number of mines until for the year 1920, 
cars were ordered in sufficient number 
to load over 830,000,000 tons—56 per 
cent more than the total consumption 
of the country. In the latter part of 
1922, cars were called for at the rate 
of twice the annual consumption of the 
country. 

While it is stated that the railroads 
have provided in 1920, as compared with 
1911, an increase of 42.5 per cent in 
tonnage capacity of coal cars, 55.1 per 
cent in new motive power and tractive 
effort, and have provided 40 per cent 
increased investment in road and equip- 
ment, it is nevertheless true that car 
shortage did dislocate the steady flow 
of coal to the consumer, and it may be 
said, generally speaking, that car short- 
age periods are closely related to and 
are the result of labor trouble in both 
coal and transportation industries. 

Mr. Lieb said that the inadequacy of 
car supply is also intimately related to 
the system of mine ratings for car 
assignments and it is expected that the 
federal coal commission may bring for- 
ward valuable suggestions. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES CONSIDERED 


Turning to remedies that have been 
proposed to stabilize the coal business, 
Mr. Lieb said that as yet the United 
States Coal Commission, after several 
months of intensive study, has not been 
convinced that a proper solution has 
been found. One important group of 
those interested advocate in essence 
that the situation be allowed to work 
itself out without external government 
or other interferences. Their conten- 
tion is that the coal industry, under 
the ordinary laws of competition and of 
supply and demand, was as stable prior 
to the war and as satisfactorily oper- 
ated as any other industry. They claim 
that the recent difficulties are an after- 
math resulting from war conditions, 
and that these will rectify themselves 
with time. They believe, if unrestrained 
by artificial means, that the excessive 
development of mines will be reduced 
in the natural course of business through 
the less efficient schemes worked out 
by competition. This in turn will cause 
the excess mine labor to enter other 
pursuits. The result of such a natural 
movement would, they say, tend to in- 
crease the steadiness of the workings 
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of the mines remaining and give steadier 
employment to the miners. All of this 
would mean greater economy and lower 
cost of production. 

The second suggestion which Mr. Lieb 
said had been made is that the govern- 
ment itself purchase and operate the 
mines. This plan, although vigorously 
and continuously promoted by a group 
of the more radically inclined, has been 
quite universally condemned by the pub- 
lic on the ground that government 
ownership and operation have not 


' proved either efficient or economical and 


experience with the railroads under goy- 
ernment management has not been such 
as to encourage further periments 
tion in that direction. 

It is more or less self-evident that 
under government operation at least a 
large proportion of the mine officials 
and probably workmen would hold their 
positions not primarily upon merit, but 
in many cases because of their indi- 
vidual political affiliations and influ- 
ences. It has usually been found, Mr. 
Lieb said, that the public is better 
served and better protected under the 
natural laws of business than through 
governmental interference and political 
control. Several bills have already 
been introduced in Congress having to 
do with the various phases of govern- 
mental control. Thus, one bill provides 
that long-time coal contracts may be 
recorded with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and that when crises arise, 
a mine shall supply its recorded con- 
tracts with coal before it supplies other 
customers. Another bill provides that 
anthracite coal shall be graded into 
classes and that coal operators and 
dealers will be subject to penalty for 
shipping or selling coal which is not in 
conformity with the grade represented 
or contracted for. 

Finally, plans have been proposed 
whereby, through the extension of the 
storage of coal by all users, the sea- 
sonal variation of prices of coal and 
possibly seasonal variations of freight 
rates, by conservation of energy in 
the use of coal, and by simplifying its 
distribution, conditions can be mate- 
rially improved. 


RAILROADS SHOULD STORE COAL 
Mr. Lieb then discussed the advan- 


_tages of storage and pointed out that 


the utilities have long been practicing 
this measure in an extensive way. In 
fact, it was the storage of coal by the 
utilities in advance of the strike of 
1922 which practically saved the sit- 
uation. Mr. Lieb said that larger stor- 
age capacities for all coal users, to be 
filled in times during the year when 
transportation facilities are best avail- 
able, would do much to prevent the 
present unsatisfactory fuel conditions. 
The railroads themselves should, in as 


great measure as possible, haul and 


store the coal for their own needs. 
They use approximately one-third of 
the bituminous coal consumed, and thus 
they are in an excellent position to aid 
to a much greater extent than in the 
past in stabilizing both the coal indus- 
try and their own operations through 
such methods. 
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Further, Mr. Lieb pointed out that 
the mines can in a certain measure 
promote storage which would prevent 


‘irregular daily production output from 


the mines, caused by variations in daily 
car supply. In many locations a coal 
pocket holding from one to two days 
output may be installed at a moderate 
expense and so arranged as to discharge 
directly into the railroad cars with little 
additional equipment and no additional 
handling. Such a storage should enable 
the mine to run continually at least 
five days per week and the slight addi- 
tional cost would be largely overbal- 
anced by improved showing in the over- 
head per ton of coal produced. The 
overhead expenses go on while the mine 
is idle. 

These expenses amount to about 
40 per cent of the total cost of the 
coal on the car. Those mines which 
have installed storage of this kind find 
that under most conditions the car 
supply is equalized and that definite 
advantages result from the practice. 

A greater application of electrical 
equipment in coal mines would also tend 
to improve the situation, the speaker 
said. As to the possibility of locating 
electric generating stations at the mine 
mouth, Mr. Lieb said that this was 
possible only in comparatively few 
cases. The project of pumping coal 
through a pipe line has been considered 
by many engineers and its feasibility 
has been shown, at least theoretically. 
A proportion of 50 per cent by volume 
between material and water can be 
maintained. At 10 ft. per second, which 
is not excessive, a 14-in. pipe would 
carry over 7,000,000 tons of coal per 
year, and this delivery is independent 
of the length of the pipe. He said that 
at the present time it is estimated that 
the cost of delivering a ton of coal, 
including fixed charges from Scranton, 
Pa., to the New Jersey side of the Hud- 
son would probably not exceed 50 cents 
a ton, to which would have to be added 
the ordinary charges for lighterage and 
handling in the Port of New York. 
Mr. Lieb also touched upon the work- 
ing out of super-power systems as tend- 
ing to solve the problem. 

Mr. Lieb concluded his address by an 
appeal for the necessity of state regula- 
tion. Referring to the great possibil- 
ities which the utilities offer in conserv- 
ing coal and simplifying its distribution, 
he said that it will be impossible for 
them to develop or give good service 
to the public if subjected to the harass- 
ing interferences of all of the munic- 
ipal or minor political establishments 
through which they may extend and in 
which they operate. Nor will such a 


consummation as the public desires and 


the companies wish to provide be pos- 
sible unless state-wide regulation of a 
broad and equitable character is smain- 
tained and the laws and rulings govern- 
ing the utilities are of a helpful and 
stable character and such as to attract 
the large quotas of capital which it is 
necessary to obtain each year to pro- 
vide for the rapid extension of the pub- 
lic utilities in order that they may serve 
the public adequately, efficiently and 
economically. 
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Association in Maryland 


HE Maryland Utilities Association 

is the latest utility organization, 
the initial meeting having been held at 
the Engineers’ Club in Baltimore on 
Feb. 20 and 21. The morning of Feb. 
20 was devoted to a general meeting, 
and in the afternoon the association 
divided into three sections: Electric, gas 
and water. On Thursday evening there 
was a banquet at which the speakers 
were Governor Ritchie of Maryland, 
W. R. Voorhis, vice-president American 
Water Works & Electric Company and 
Senator Orlando Harrison. On- the 
morning of Feb. 21 there were also sec- 
tion meetings with papers and ad- 
dresses. More than 170 delegates were 
present. 

The officers of the new organization 
are as follows: President, Hon. Emory 
L. Coblentz, Frederick; vice-president, 
Charles O. Culver, Salisbury; secretary 
and treasurer, H. T. Connolly, An- 
napolis. The board of directors con- 
sists of six members as follows: Joseph 
W. Lynch, Hagerstown; Luther D. 
Shank, Centreville; A. N. Tawes, Cris- 
field; T. E. Bullock, Baltimore; George 
W. Woolford, Cambridge, and Louis H. 
Palmer, Baltimore. 

Mr. Coblentz, the new president, is 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Potomac Public Service Company. 


C.E.R. Accountants Meet at Lima 


OUR excellent papers were pre- 

sented at the forty-fourth meeting 
of the Central Electric Railway Ac- 
countants’ Association, held in Lima, 
Ohio, Feb. 23 and 24. The authors 
were Robert R. Peery and J. B. Mahan, 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Company; A. R. Baxter, In- 
dianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Com- 
pany, and A. W. Heath, Chicago, South 
Bend & Northern Indiana Railway. Ab- 
stracts of these papers will be published 
in a later issue. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming’ year: President, Karl A. 
George, auditor Northern Indiana Power 
Company, Kokomo, Ind.; first vice- 
president, L. W. Van Bibber, auditor 
Indiana, Columbus & Eastern Traction 
Company, Springfield, Ohio; second 
vice-president, J. P. Longon, auditor 
Cincinnati & Dayton Traction Company, 
Dayton, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, L. E. 
Earlywine, Traction Terminal Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The executive committee elected com- 
prises: H. F. McColgin, auditor passen- 
ger receipts Interstate Public Service 


‘Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; John Cum- 


mings, auditor Wheeling (W. Va.) Trac- 
tion Company; Tudor W. Jones, auditor 
Union Traction Company of Indiana, 
Anderson, Ind.; H. O. Weimer, auditor 
Winona Interurban Railway, Warsaw, 
Ind. 

It was decided to hold the midsummer 
meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, July 27 and 
28. There will be a one-day session in 
Cincinnati and the association will make 
a trip by river packet from Cincinnati 
to Louisville, Ky., and from Louisville 
to Indianapolis by the Interstate Public 
Service Company’s line. 
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Wisconsin Utilities Association 
HE Wisconsin Utilities Association, 
which includes the gas, electric and 

street railway companies, will hold its 
annual meeting on March 22 and 23 at 
the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. The Wis- 
consin State Telephone Association will 
hold its sessions at the Wisconsin Ho- 
tel, March 21, 22 and 23. A joint ses- 
sion of both associations will be con- 
ducted at the Pfister on the morning 
of March 28. It is expected that nearly 
1,000 utility men will be present. 

The program for the joint session 
will include reports from J. P. Pul- 
liam, Milwaukee, president of the Wis- 
consin Utilities Association; Arthur 
Taylor, Rhinelander, president of the 
Telephone Association; John A. Pratt, 
Madison, secretary; Bruno Rahn, Mil- 
waukee, chairman gas section; C. R. 
Phenicie, Green Bay, chairman electric 
section; B. W. Arnold, Oshkosh, chair- 
man electric railway section; A. E. 
Gerg, Fond du Lac, sales section; and 
C. E. Kohlhepp, Milwaukee, accounting 
section. 

James P. Barnes, Louisville, Ky., 
and John B. Malig, New Haven, Ind., 
will make the principal addresses. 
Group luncheons of executives, engi- 


neers, accountants, superintendents, 
advertising and sales men will be held 
at noon. Several other speakers whose 
acceptances have not as yet been re- 
ceived will be on the general session 
program, 

Chairman B. W. Arnold announced 
the following program for the electric 
railway section: 

“Education of Electric Railway Em- 
ployees,” by Edward J. Blair, Chicago. 
“Pneumatic Operation of Car Doors 
and Steps,” by Oscar Broten, Chicago. 

“Maintenance Problems of Track and 
Overhead,” by Albert A. Oldfield, Osh- 
kosh. 

“Automobile Street Car Collision Sta- 
tistics,” by R. M. Howard, La Crosse. 

“Selling Transportation,’ by F. W. 
Shapport, Chicago. 

“Business Ethics,’”’ by Oscar Stotzer, 
Milwaukee. 

The papers will be discussed by Dud- 
ley Montgomery, Madison; C. E. War- 
wick, Green Bay; Nels Rasmussen, 
Wausau; Clyde Hedges, La Crosse; 
John St, John, Cedarburg; A. J. Goed- 
jen, Menominee; C. C. Shockley and 


J. A. Phelan, Rockford; Joe Jessart, 
Green Bay; H. G. Menger and J. H. 
Lucas. Milwaukee. 


American Association News 


Heavy Traction 


HE Engineering Association com- 

mittee on heavy traction met in 
New York City on Feb. 20, to review 
the progress made to date on the sev- 
eral assignments. The committee 
learned with satisfaction that the Amer- 
ican Association executive committee 
had made an appropriation to provide 
for a careful revision of the commit- 
tee’s bibliography on heavy traction. 


This work will be assigned to an expert 
on indexing, and the ‘committee will 
supplement his work by bringing the 
bibliography up to date. The commit- 
tee feels that this is one of the most 
important pieces of work to which it 
can address itself, as a reliable and per- 
manent index to important articles in 
the field will form the basis for research 
in this subject and will reflect credit on 
the association. 

The committee devoted particular at- 


On the Steps of the Executive Offices of 
the White House 


The party of electric railway men at 
the White House who were received by 
President Harding at the time of the 
Midyear Conference of the American 
Electric Railway Association in Wash- 


ington, Feb. 16. The news of this and 
the names of the men were published 
in the Feb. 17 issue of ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL, which contained the full 
report of the meeting. 


American Electric Rail- 
way Association 
Convention 


It has been decided that the 1923 
convention of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association shall be 


held at : ‘ 
Atlantic City 
during the week commencing 


October 8 


and that there shall be an exhibit 
of the apparatus and equipment 
available for use of the electric 
railways. 


tention to self-propelled vehicles, which 
was the subject of a comprehensive re- 
port by the 1912 committee. In view 
of the renewed interest in self-pro- 
pelled rail cars the committee will bring 
the data of the earlier report up to 
date by sending out a comprehensive 
questionnaire to all known operators of 
these vehicles. The list will be com- 
piled with the co-operation of manufac- 
turers, an extended list of which has 
been compiled. The questionnaire will 
be complete enough to permit a study of 
the operating conditions of the rail-car 
lines, as well as the details of the 
vehicles. The investigation will cover 
steam, oil, gasoline and electric motive 
power. 

At the meeting progress was re- 
ported regarding the compilation of 
data on American and foreign electric 
locomotive development, and on the 
digesting of the results of the work 
which the committee has performed 
during recent years. 

The meeting of the committee was 
attended by Sidney Withington, New 
Haven, Conn., chairman; J. M. Bosen- 
bury, H. W. Coen, J. C. Davidson, and 
J. V. B. Duer, Norman Litchfield and 
L. S. Wells. 


Committee on Welded Rail Joints 


UPPLEMENTING the report of the 

meeting of the committee on welded 
rail joints and of the executive com- 
mittee, given in last week’s issue of 
this paper, the following additional in- 
formation will be of interest to electric 
railway men: 

At the meeting there was consider- 
able discussion as to the way in which 
the joints which are to be submitted 
for tests should be made up. It was 
decided that joints for straight track 
should be made under service condi- 
ditions wherever possible, and in cases 
where this is not possible a detailed 
description of the actual condition is to 
be furnished to the committee. The 
test joints are to be made early this 
spring. 

The tensile and conductivity tests are 
to be made at the United States Bureau 
of Standards in Washington, the drop 
tests at the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, and the bending tests at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 
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Cleaning Armature Coils 
by Boiling 

HE problem of cleaning used 
armature coils has been one that 
has puzzled most armature-room 
foremen and master mechanics. 
Aside from the time and labor re- 
quired by the scraping method, the 
danger of damaging the coil through 
the use or misuse of a sharp tool 
also arises. With the old method, 
two men, usually helpers, would strip 
what mica was possible from the bars 
and then scrape the remainder off 
with putty knives or special chisels. 
In a new process, as used at the 
shop of the Metropolitan West Side 
Elevated Railway, the coils are 
stripped as before. They are then 
placed in a boiling vat heated by 
steam. A solution of “Okite” and 
water, 5 lb. of Okite to 10 gal. of 
water, is used as the cleaning agent. 
Boiling for five hours, wiping with 
a soft cloth and drying in an oven is 
all that is necessary. No damage is 
done to the coils and much labor is 
saved. This process has been used 
on commutator segments with equal 
success and a corresponding saving 
in labor. From information obtain- 
able, labor time required for hand 
scraping a set of coils is forty-eight 
man-hours, that is, two men working 
three days, while that required for 


the boiling process is one and one- 


half man-hours. The one and one- 


half hours for one man represents 


labor time required to strip coils, 


handling to and from boiler, ‘wiping, 
handling to and from oven, and pre- 


paring for tape machine. This 


‘means a total of six and one-half 
hours from start to finish of process 


compared with three days for two 
It has been 
found that coils and bars subject to 
this process take tinning more read- 
ily than scraped ones. 


Old Compressor Motors 
Useful 


N THE maintenance shops of 
the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway in Fall River the corner 


occupied by the blacksmith contains 


several interesting stunts. One is 
the way in which two retired com- 


Maintenance of Equipment 


pressor motors are used in connec- 
tion with the forge. One of these 
drives a fan which furnishes the 
draft for the fire and the other drives 
the fan which draws off the smoke 
through the hood. The two motors 
are controlled through a= single 
switch, so that both drafts are al- 
ways furnished simultaneously and 
there is only one operation to bother 
about. The blacksmith has his sup- 
ply of coal in a bin out of doors, with 
an opening through the wall handy 
to the forge. This opening is closed 
with a slide. 


Board Shows the Location 
of Cars 


HE accompanying illustration 
shows a type of board that is 
mounted on the wall of the master 
mechanic’s office for the New York 
& Harlem Railroad. This is adjacent 
to the master mechanic’s desk and in- 


Board Shows Location of Rolling Stock 


dicates the location of all cars under 
his supervision. The board is divided 
so as to indicate the various shops, 
and the cars are indicated by 1-in. 
diameter fiber tags which have the 
car number stamped on them. These 
have a small hole so that they can be 
hooked over small hooks on the 
board. These tags are also used to 
show other information than the car 
numbers. Thus, the painting of the 
cars is indicated by changing the 
color of the tags as the cars are re- 
painted, and where cars are renum- 
bered the old number is placed on one 
side of the tag and the new number 
on the other. Space on the board is 
provided so that service cars are kept 
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The 
board has glass doors and when 
mounted on the wall presents an 


separate from passenger cars. 


attractive appearance. It is a great 
convenience for keeping track of the 
location of cars. 


Roller-Link Chain Found 


Economical on Conveyor 


Vic. than seventeen years ago 
the Market Street Railway, San 
Francisco, opened a rock quarry at 
Daly City, one of the outlying dis- 
tricts reached by the system, where 
rock has been quarried and crushed 
ever since for the ballasting and pav- 
ing done by this company. As ‘first 
installed, the 120-ft. continuous 
bucket elevator used in elevating 
rock from the crusher pit to the top 
of the bunkers was operated on a 
malleable iron chain. The heavy duty 
proved too much for this type of 
chain and the plant was subject to 
frequent shut-downs while the chain 
was being repaired. 

When breaks occurred at the top 
the elevator was precipitated into the 
pit below, and in the absence of 
facilities for overhead tackle the only 
means of reassembly was to take it 
apart into five-bucket sections, which 
one man could carry up the ladder. 
By this slow process the elevator 
was again assembled from the top 
down. 

In 1906 the original chain was re- 
placed with a steel double-link chain 
in which each unit consists of two 
links with the shaft or pin encircled 
by a bushing and a roller, known as 
a steel-thimble, roller chain. This 
type of chain has been in practically 
continuous service for sixteen years, 
and though the first cost was com- 
paratively high, the advantage of 
avoiding delays due to breakage and 
the low maintenance cost have made 
this type of chain highly economical 
in the long run. 

The manufacturer has long since 
discontinued making this particular 
size of chain, but replacements are 
readily made up in the shop of * x 
14-in. links, punched cold from strap- 
iron. Special pins are used with 
bushings and rollers cut from cold 
rolled tubing of two sizes. Links are 
made up as needed so as to keep a 
supply always on hand. 
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Straightening Bent 
Armature Shafts 


HE armature shafts of railway 

motors sometimes become bent 
due to the breaking of pinions or to 
some abnormal condition. The ac- 
companying illustration shows a 
rigging used by the Eighth Avenue 
Railroad, New York, N. Y., for 
straightening its armature shafts. 
The armature is first placed in the 
lathe centers and is chalked to in- 
dicate the place where the shaft is 
sprung. The rigging used for 
straightening is then attached with 
the armature still remaining in the 
lathe. 

The equipment used for the 
straightening consists of a 60-lb. 
plain girder rail which extends 
lengthwise of the armature. Over 
the ends of this are placed two stir- 
rups which pass around the end of 
the armature shaft. -A clamping 
support is fastened to the middle of 
the plain girder rail so that the 
entire equipment can be suspended 
from a chain hoist. When the rig- 
ging has been brought up tight so 
as to take out all slack at the 
stirrups and to remove any strain 
from the lathe centers a screw jack 
with right and left hand threads is 
used for the straightening. A col- 
lar is placed over the armature shaft 
on the pinion seat or taper so that 


the stirrup will not slip. The jack, 


is placed between the point where 
the shaft is bent and the girder rail. 
The jack used by the Highth Avenue 


Railroad has twelve threads to the 
inch, and_ sufficient pressure to 
straighten the worst cases can be ob- 
tained by using a rod approximately 
3 ft. long for the turning of the jack. 
As the most severe strains come at 
the pinion end of the armature shaft, 
this end is the one which is usually 
bent. 


Spot-Welded Fastenings Im- 


prove Wheelbarrow Design 


EPAIR of wheelbarrows in the 

shops of the Market Street Rail- 
way, San Francisco, drew attention 
to the fact that frequent breaks were 
due to a weak spot in the 1-in. 
wrought iron pipe frame where holes 
are drilled for the bolts that hold the 
frame together. In making renewals 
pipe of extra heavy thickness is used 
and instead of drilling holes for bolts 
at the weak point a collar is there 
spot-welded onto the pipe. Thus, by 
eliminating four bolt holes, the re- 
sultant construction is considerably 
stronger and more serviceable than 
equipment purchased new. 

On the wheelbarrow shown in the 
accompanying illustration only the 
pan and the wheel were bought for 
the purpose, all the other parts being 
made up from material previously 
made up from material salvaged 
from obsolete or worn out equipment. 

Work of this sort would be eco- 
nomical only during slack time and 
with comparatively low-cost labor. 
However, it is pointed out that when 
men have been in the mechanical de- 


Straightening an Armature Shaft of a Railway Motor 


SPOT-WELDS 
INSTEAD OF 
BOLTS 


Wheelbarrow Framework Constructed in 
Railway Shop 
partment long enough to earn a pen- 
sion, minor work of this character 
fits the case very well and becomes 
profitable for both employer and 
employee. 


Making Thermit Compro- 
mise Welds 


HERMIT compromise rail welds: 

can be made in the track or in 
the shop. Where large quantities 
are desired of the same style, it pays 
to obtain special patterns and mold 
boxes in order to facilitate the mak- 
ing of the weld. Where, however, 
only a few are required or where 
various combinations are required a 
wax pattern can be applied directly 
to the rail and the mold rammed 
against it. The wax pattern should 
conform as closely as possible in 
shape to the aluminum pattern or- 
dinarily supplied for rail welding and 
is easily shaped by hand. 

A very simple and efficient way of 
making a wax pattern is to melt the 
wax in a suitable pan to a liquid 
stage, 1 in. thick. This is allowed 
to cool until the top surface has be- 
come solid. The lower part will still 
be plastic. This is cut into strips 2 
in. wide and is applied around the 
rail ends. 

The wax will be sufficiently soft to 
be easily manipulated by hand to the 
desired shape and thickness for the 
weld. It is advisable to imbed a cord 
about + in. thick in the wax, leading 
from the riser to the heating gate. 
This cord can be pulled out, leaving 
a vent hole, which greatly facilitates 
the melting of. the wax during the 
preheating. A regular sand mold can 
then be rammed around the wax pat- 
tern, using wooden patterns for pour- 
ing gate, riser and heating gate. 
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of the regular rail weld. 


the wax used in the pattern. 


Semen coer healt 


pound of wax. 


Centering Chucks 


HE accompanying 


Improved Mechanical Soot 


Blower 


T IS common practice to overload 
continuously and force 
them over high peaks during emer- 
Because of this they must 
not only be provided with sufficient 
combustion space but the boiler tubes 
Since the fur- 
nace temperature ranges all the way 
from 2,000 to 2,800 deg. F. it is plain 
that the problem of developing a soot 
blower element that will stand up 


boilers 


gencies. 


must be kept clean. 


under this high temperature 
important. 


Most of the steam is generated in 


of 


The preheating melts out the wax 
and leaves the mold ready to receive 
the Thermit steel as soon as the 
aie are red hot. The rest of the 
operation is the same as in the case 


The quantity of Thermit required 
can be calculated from the weight of 
It is 
best to weigh the wax before start- 
ing and weigh what is left over, the 
difference being the amount in the 
pattern itself. Allow 20 lb. of Ther- 
mit rail welding mixture to each 


Large Assortment of Self- 


illustration 

shows a rack with eleven self- 
centering chucks for holding arma- 
ture bearings while they are being 


New reiorient Available 


Principal 
Parts 


New 
Soot 
Blower 


A Rack with Various-Sized Chucks 
Is Located Conveniently 
to the Lathe 


machined. These are used in the 
shops of the United Railways of St. 
Louis, where equipment for about 
125 cars is maintained. The rack 
is adjacent to the lathe used for turn- 
ing armature bearings and the type 
of chuck used is the same .as de- 
scribed in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Jan. 20, 1923, page 129. 


that portion of the boiler where heat 
is most intense, directly “in sight 
of” the fire. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that the tubes in this portion 
be kept free from soot. To keep 
these tubes clean one or more sgoot- 
blower elements must be placed close 
enough to reach and thoroughly 
clean them all. This means that 
these elements must be able to resist 
unusually high temperatures. The 
Bayer Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
developed a revolving soot-blower 
element that overcomes the tempera- 
ture difficulty by use of monel metal 
and has other valuable features, 
The interior steam element is 


locked in a central position within 
the outer or sectional monel-metal 
air tube so that both the interior 
steam element and the outer sec- 
tional air tube revolve as one element. 
The inner steam element is kept free 
from the high furnace temperatures 
by a liberal circulating air space. 
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Likewise, the outer monel-metal sec- 
tional air tube is kept at a compara- 
tively low temperature by the cooling 
effect of the circulating air passing 
through and within it. 

Recently it was pointed out by the 
manufacturers of monel metal that 
there are eight widely used commer- 
cial metals: Copper, zinc, aluminum, 
iron, steel, lead, bronze and monel 
metal. Of these metals, acid destroys 
copper, zinc and aluminum; oxygen 
corrodes iron and steel; heat weak- 
ens lead. Monel metal resists all of 
these destructive forces, resists 
nearly all acids as well as oxidation 
and is able to resist hot sulphurous 
gases in the combustion chamber. 

For these reasons, a_ sectional 
monel-metal protecting tube called 
an “air tube’ and wmonel-metal 
nozzles are used on this new blower. 
The danger of oxidation of the air 
tube is thus eliminated and the noz- 
zles will not corrode, nor will they 
wear away because of wire drawing. 
To take care of expansion, ample 
space is provided for each nozzle 
where it projects through the outer 
tube. The outer tube, also, is joined 
together by means of expansion 
sleeves to allow for expansion and 
contraction. 

An additional feature of the Bayer 
blower is the valve-in-head construc- 
tion. By placing the valve in the 
head time is saved for the operator 
and it automatically opens and closes 
at the proper points with the rotat- 
ing of the element. 

A cap at. the bottom of the blower 
head gives access to the valve mech- 
anism. This cap is easily removed 
and replaced. The two. stuffing 
boxes in the blower can be readily 
packed without disturbing any 
other part and the valve is so located 
in the blower head that steam con- 
densation cannot accumulate above 
the valve. 


_ 


Ul 


The elements can be rotated in 
either direction, which is an exclu- 
sive feature and another advantage. 
The steam jets are blown within a 
predetermined arc, making it impos- 
sible to blow except where necessary. 
The entire head is free to expand 
or contract with change in tempera- 
ture and with the expansion and con- 
traction of the boiler walls or the 
pipe lines. Working parts are pro- 
tected from the grit and dust of the 
boiler room by the head casing. 
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New Plan Submitted 


International Railway Head Proposes 
Contract Providing for Operation 
Under Service-at-Cost 


Herbert G. Tulley, president of the 
International Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has submitted to Mayor Frank X. 
Schwab and members of the City Coun- 
cil an outline of a proposed city-com- 
pany contract providing for a service- 
at-cost system on the Buffalo lines of 
the International. The plan would re- 
establish the basic 5-cent fare with free 
transfers, but the fare would be based 
upon a sliding scale, dependent upon re- 
ceipts, with a 7-cent fare and a 1-cent 
transfer as the maximum rate. 

Administration of the city-company 
contract would be under the direction 
of a transit commissioner to be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, the salary and 
expenses of the office to be paid by the 
traction company. The plan of Presi- 
dent Tulley provides that the rate of 
fare would be governed by the status 
of a proposed fare regulation fund simi- 
lar to the Cleveland plan. The fund 
would be $500,000. When the fund 
reaches $750,000 fares would be re- 
duced, but to no lower than 5 cents, and 
when the fund drops to $250,000, the 
rate of fare would go up, but to no 
higher than 7 cents with a 1-cent trans- 
fer. 


NINE PER CENT RETURN ASKED 


The standard rate of return to the 
International under the proposed con- 
tract would be 9 per cent per annum. 
The valuation of the company would be 
determined with cost of additions and 
betterments added. All extensions 
would be built with city money, the 
company to pay the city the interest 
and sinking fund charges. There would 
be no special franchise tax and no 
charge for snow removal or paving to 
be paid by the company. It is esti- 
mated this saving to the company 
from the elimination of these charges 
would be more than $1,000,000 a year. 

No part of the company’s interurban 
revenues and no part of the interurban 
expenses for wages of crews or main- 
tenance of equipment would be included 
under the contract. All accounts would 
be kept as specified by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission and the surplus to be 
credited to the proposed fare regulation 
fund. All deficits would be made good 
from the fare regulation fund. Any 
disagreement between the city and com- 
pany under the contract would be ad- 
justed by a board of arbitrators, one 
member appointed by the city and one 
by the company, these two choosing thc 
third, and the expenses of such a board 
would be divided between the city and 
company. 

Members of the City Council with 


The News of the Industry 


the. exception of Frank C. Perkins, 
Commissioner of Public Affairs and the 
Socialist member of the board, have re- 
fused to comment upon the plan until 
they have made a careful examination 
of all phases of the situation. Mr. Per- 
kins, however, says that by not charg- 
ing the company any paving costs, 
snow removal expenses and franchise 
tax, the International would have the 
best of the bargain. 

Buffalo newspapers are divided in 
commenting editorially upon the plan. 
The Commercial says the plan is too 
much like the cost-plus plan in effect 
during the war, while other newspapers 
believe that much is to be gained by the 
city under such a contract. 


Trainmen’s Wages Increased 
in Milwaukee 


An increase of 5 cents an hour in the 
wages of all trainmen employed by the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company since May 1, 1921, went into 
effect on Jan. 1, 1923. The men em- 
ployed since May 1, 1921, will now 
receive the following wages: 


CITY OPERATION 


Conductors Cents 
Birst Veet 3s air mins hed ss 5 worn eee 45 
SeeonGd- Veen ewer: ws betel a cetera 47 
TBR ind wees Tah iaks cst acs tu: Keir ecco neneterene 49 
Fourth year and thereafter........ 51 

Motormen Cents 
Pirst: VOR sls e8 vte Ds 01s) <a re 0 
SECO eR noc se woie Oe ve eubaste CeO 52 
"Phird vga rs OF siete eevee c 3 Sree net 54 
Fourth year and thereafter........ 56 


All men will now receive time and a 
half for more than ten hours work. 

The city trainmen, both conductors 
and motormen, who were in the employ 
of the company prior to May 1, 1921, 
continue to receive their former rate of 
wages which is 50 cents during the first 
year, 53 cents during the second year 
and 56 cents during the third year and 
thereafter. The majority of these men 
have been receiving 56 cents an hour 
and now are receiving that rate. The 
interurban men receive 2 cents an hour 
additional over city rates and the one- 
man car operators and city bus opera- 
tors receive 5 cents an hour additional. 
In addition all men receive a bonus 
which varies according to the revenue, 
freedom from accidents, amount’ of 
power saving and a number of other 
factors. 

The scales previously mentioned were 
fixed after negotiations between the 
company and committee of employees 
selected by secret ballot representing 
the transportation employees of the 
Employees’ Mutual Benefit Association 
of the company. These negotiations are 
conducted semi-annually, thus permit- 
ting of frequent adjustments of wages 
and working conditions to meet in- 
creases or decreases in cost of living. 


Plans Unification 


Railroad Commission Wants Survey of 
Los Angeles Railway Systems to 
Eliminate Traffic Congestion 


The California State Railroad Com- 
mission recently made an official request 
to the City Council of Los Angeles 
asking the municipal authorities to ad- 
vise the commission of its desire to take 
part in the preliminary work looking 
toward a survey of the lines of the 
Los Angeles Railway and the Pacific 
Electric Railway under the contemplated 
plan for the unification of the two prop- 
erties. The same communication was 
also sent by the commission to both 
railway companies setting forth the 
purpose of the proposed survey. 

In the commission’s activities during 
the past three years in its service sur- 
veys of the railway transportation prob- 
lem for the city of Los Angeles it devel- 
oped several months ago that the com- 
mission offered a suggested plan of the 
unification of the two railways. 


UNIFIED OPERATION SUGGESTED 


When a survey of these two lines has 
been completed and a valuation of the 
properties fixed it is expected that the 
commission will finally recommend one 
of three plans: 

That the Pacific Electric Railway pur- 
chase the Los Angeles Railway lines 
that actually serve as “feeders” to the 
Pacific Electric Railway company’s sys- 
tem of local lines in the Hollywood 
district of Los Angeles; that the Los 
Angeles Railway acquire the Hollywood 
lines of the Pacific Electric, or that 
the city of Los Angeles purchase the 
Hollywood lines of both companies. 

The unified operation of the two rail- 
ways in Los Angeles is suggested by 
the commission for the purpose of re- 
lieving the present traffic congestion. 

The surveys of the two systems to be 
conducted by the commission’s engineers 
are under agreement with the railways 
and in co-operation with the Board of 
Public Utilties. The proposed surveys 
by the commission are to be at the 
expense of the railways. The commis- 
sion intends to hold a conference for 
the purpose of discussing these issues 
just as soon as an agreement of all 
concerned to the proposed study and 
survey is received by the commission. 

On Feb. 10 the Board of Publie Util- 
ities held a hearing on the matter of 
transportation conditions in the Holly- 
wood district and various associations 
from Hollywood petitioned the board 
to take the necessary action to better 
the service. Demands were made for 
extension of the Los Angeles Railway 
lines into the Hollywood district. The 
question was again reviewed as to who 
had the power to order these lines 
extended, as it had been previously con- 
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_ tended that only the railroad commis- 

sion had such power and not the Los 
Angeles Board of Public Utilities. It 
was also urged upon the board that 
prompt action be taken’to obtain trans- 
fers between the cars of the two rail- 
ways. 

HOME RULE TALK AGAIN 


In the matter of fares charged, as 
discussed at the hearing before the 
board, Commissioner Kennedy of the 
board stated that it was the plan in the 
near future to circulate petitions with 
a view to taking out of the hands of the 
commission the power of fixing the rates 
of fare as charged on the local lines in 
Los Angeles. The city held this power 
at one time, but some years ago voted 
at an election an amendment to its 
charter placing such responsibilities and 
powers with the commission. Com- 
missioner Kennedy stated that when 
this power is returned to the city the 
Board of Public Utilities would see that 
there is no discrimination in the fares. 

The City Council plans to take imme- 
diate action regarding the survey of 
transportation, having referred the invi- 
tation of the commission on this matter 
to the Board of Public Utilities. 

At various of the recent motor bus 
hearings and hearings on the trans- 
portation conditions in Los Angeles it 
was brought out by the board that the 
matter of unifying the two railway 
properties could not be taken under 
advisement until the proposed survey 
of the properties had been concluded 
by the Railroad Commission. 


- Company Will Take Further 
Action 


Decision of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in San Fran- 
cisco recently denying a rehearing of 
the Puget Sound Light & Power Com- 
pany’s so-called specific performance 
suit against the city of Seattle will be 
opposed by the company in one more 
action. The suit was to compel the 
_ city to pay the bonded indebtedness of 

its car line—and interest—on the bonds 
from the general funds of the city 
if necessary rather than from the 
earnings. 

J. B. Howe, attorney for Stone & 
Webster interests, states the company 
will sue for a writ of certiorari in the 
United States Supreme Court within 
the next three months. If the writ is 
granted the case will again come up for 
review. 

The original action by the power 
company was brought in the United 
States District Court. Judge E. E. 
Cushman of that court held for the 
plaintiff that the city be required to 
meet the bonded indebtedness on its 
car lines from a special fund main- 
tained for that purpose, even at the 
expense of the city’s general fund. The 
city appealed to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals and the ruling of 
Judge Cushman was reversed. The 
company then appealed for a rehear- 
ing. This has now been denied in the 
San Francisco court. 
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-Governor’s Measure 
Presented 


Right Would Be Conferred on Cities to 
Regulate Utilities in Their 
Boundaries 


Governor Smith’s own feature bill, 
which is supposed to embody a solu- 
tion of the home rule regulation of 
public utilities in New York and afford 
a panacea for all local civic ills, is 
embodied in a measure introduced in the 
New York State Legislature on Feb. 
27. This measure has been drawn in 
accordance with recommendations con- 
tained in the Governor’s initial message 
to the Legislature and confers almost 
mandatory jurisdiction upon all cities 
of the State to regulate their own pub- 
lic utilities— mandatory that they 
assume such responsibility of juris- 
diction, unless by a resolution of its 
governing board, approved by the 
Mayor, such city elect to have the 
public utilities in the city regulated by 
the State Public Service Commission. 

The newly created bodies are to be 
called “city public utilities commis- 
sions.” Christened with this official 
title, their term of office and compen- 
sation are left to the judgment of 
the governing board of each city, which 
may, if it see fit, require an existing 
body or officer within such city, not 
necessarily an appropriate body or 
officer, to act as such a city utilities 
commission. 

This is the bill which has been under 
discussion for the past two weeks and 
has been all ready for introduction a 
couple of times, but each time has. been 
withdrawn for repairs, once at the 
suggestion of corporation counsels from 
the up-state cities. Now it is in such 
shape as to be satisfactory to the larger 
up-state cities, especially Buffalo and 
Syracuse. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP PROVISION 
INCLUDED 


The notable feature of the bill is it 
allows -local regulation of all of that 
portion of a utility lying wholly within 
a city, except that the power is reserved 
to the State Public Service Commission 
of establishing and enforcing through 
rates or charges for services rendered 
whether alone or in conjunction with 
any other corporation by any utility 
not wholly within a city; to prescribe 
a uniform system of accounts; to re- 
quire the filing of schedules and tariffs; 
or to approve the issuance of stocks or 
bonds by all public utilities. 

As the Democrats see the bill through 
their political spectacles absolute 
authority is conferred by the measure 
upon each city to regulate each and 
every public utility to the extent that 
the utilities operate within the boun- 
daries of such city. A statement made 
by the proponents of the bill says: 


The measure gives to cities in the broad- 
est possible sense optional home rule of 
public utilities, but provides if the govern- 
ing board of a city does not wish to func- 
tion under the law, or wishes to regulate one 
or more, but not all utilities within such a 
city, it may pass a resolution with the ap- 
proval of the mayor, specifying just the 
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kind of utilities it elects not to regulate, if 
any, and whatever utilities it elects not to 
regulate, the state commission will regulate 
as now provided. A city may change the 
regulatory jurisdiction of the utilities oper- 
ated within its boundaries at any time, 
either from state to city or from city to 
State. 

These are the salient provisions of the 
bill. Other provisions provide the machin- 
ery for the transfer of jurisdiction, records 
and documents from the state to city com- 
missions and their return to the state com- 
mission in thesevent that jurisdiction over 
a utility ceases to rest with the city utili- 
ties commission, 

The city functioning under the provi- 
sions of the proposed law is not obliged to 
set up an expensive additional governmental 
machine, but the governing board of such 
city may authorize any established agency 
of government therein, such as the corpora- 
tion counsel, to exercise such prerogatives, 
or it may itself assume to perform the work 
of carrying out the provisions of the law. 

In the city of New York, the city public 
utilities commission does not have control 
over transit facilities or Systems as in such 
city a special bill takes care of that sub- 
ject. In all other cities the city public 
utilities commission has jurisdiction over 
service, rate of fare, facilities and every- 
thing in connection with the operation of 
that part of a public utility corporation 
within the limits of such a city, not. specifi- 
cally exempted and reserved to the state 
public service commission, 


The public service committee of the 
Senate of the New York State Legis- 
lature will hold a hearing on the fol- 
lowing administration public service 
commission bills on March 14: Senate 
Print No. 688, the New York City 
Transit bill by Mr. Walker; Senate 
Print No. 833 by Mr. Twomey, amend- 
ing General City Law, permitting 
municipal ownership of public utilities; 
Senate Print No. 834 by Mr. Twomey, 
reorganizing public service commission 
and divesting it of certain present 
powers; Senate Print No. 835 by Mr, 
Twomey, amending Public Service 
Commission Law, generally. 


Messrs. Emmons and McCarter 
to Lecture at Princeton 


President C. D. Emmons and Past- 
President Thomas N. McCarter of the 
American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion have been appointed joint lec- 
turers on “America’s Electric Rail- 
ways,” under the Cyrus Fogg Brackett 
Foundation in Applied Engineering 
Technology at Princeton University 
during the college year 1923-1924, They 
will speak on the broad phases of the 
electric railway industry, with some 
reference also to the opportunities in 
this industry for the university trained 
men. This year’s program of the lec- 
ture committee includes leaders in pub- 
lic utilities and engineering. The 
lecturers will include, besides Mr. Em- 
mons and Mr. McCarter, D. D. Barnum, 
past-president of the American Gas As- 
sociation; Alexander §. Lyman, general 
attorney, New York Central Railroad; 
J. J. Carty of the New York Telephone 
Company; Henry I. Harriman, August 
Belmont, Ralph Modjeska and C. E. 
Adams. 

The date for the joint lecture on 
“America’s Electric Railways” has been 
set for Jan. 8, 1924, at Princeton. The 
committee invites the American elec- 
tric railway industry to contribute to 
Princeton such exhibits relating to the 
industry as the association, through its 
member companies, may care to have 
prepared and to present. 
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Will Consider Subway 
for Philadelphia 


Mayor Appoints Committee of Three— 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Suggests Plan 


On Feb. 24 Mayor Moore of Phila- 
delphia appointed an advisory commit- 
tee of three engineers to study the 
various rapid transit plans that have 
been proposed for the city and report 
on the routes which, in their opinion, 
will best answer the present. needs of 
the city and take care of future growth. 
A report is requested by April 15. The 
instructions of the Mayor say, in part: 


You will proceed immediately to an ex- 
amination and survey of the plans of the 
Broad Street subway, delivery loop and 


other authorized high-speed lines as_here- 
tofore prepared by the Department of City 
Transit, to the end that on or before April 
15, if possible, you will present to me, for 
submission to Council and theepeople, a re- 
port that will fully cover a comprehensive 
high-speed system, adequate to the present 


adviser to the city of Philadelphia on its 
municipal gas system. 

Mr. Cooke was director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Service of Philadelphia 
in 1915. 

Mr. Stuart was chief engineer of the 
Erie Railroad from 1905 to 1910 and 
chief engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio 
from 1910 to 1915. Since then he has 
acted as consulting engineer on various 
projects, including the Port Develop- 
ment Commission of Baltimore and the 
Port Authority of New York. 

It is realized by all that the increas- 
ing size of Philadelphia and the grow- 
ing congestion on its narrow streets 
make some plan for improved rapid 
transit service necessary. The comple- 
tion of the Frankford Elevated and its 
lease by the city to the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company has given an 
impetus to the development of further 
rapid transit lines. 


For many years a subway under 


adopted, the merits of which have been 
a matter of dispute. The plan of rout- 
ing all traffic around a loop in the cen- 
ter of the city has been criticised by the 
present Director of the Department of 
City Transit, William S. Twining, who 


proposes “through-routing,” as in New. 


York City, as a substitute, with a 
change of plan and connections of lines 
to correspond. 

While no arrangements have been en- 
tered into with the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company for the operation of 
the proposed city-built high-speed 
system, that company is, of course, the 


logical operator, and for that reason ~ 


its engineers have given a great deal 
of consideration to the development of 
practicable plans. Some of the com- 
pany’s recommendations appear in full- 
page advertisements inserted in all the 
Philadelphia papers of Feb. 26 and 
called in these announcements the “city- 
company” plan. The partial plan shown 


1914 CITY PLAN 
CROSSOVERS ‘TO CONNECT BROAD ST 
AND PARKWAY LINES WITH THE LOOP 
CUT THE 4-TRACK CAPACITY 30% 
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1923 CITY- COMPANY PLAN 
8 TRACKS INSTEAD OF 4 TRACKS 
MORE THAN DOUBLES THE 
CAPACITY OF THE 19/4 PLAN 
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Proposed Subway Routes in Center of City Considered in P. R. T. 


and future needs of the city, including any 
revision or modification thereof, or addition 
thereto that may be desirable. 

In the course of your inquiry, and with 
due regard to the necessities of our grow- 
ing population, urban and suburban, I sug- 
gest that you set apart certain days to hear 
citizens, including the representatives of 
transit companies, who may wish to be 
heard with respect to existing plans or re- 
visions or modifications thereof. 

You are advised that the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company has been in con- 
ference with the Department of City 
Transit, in an endeavor to co-operate in 
the event it should become a bidder for 
operation of the lines when completed. You 
will, therefore, I trust, invite such informa- 
tion or suggestions as this company may 
have to offer, reserving, of course, the city’s 
rights in the matter of operation should it 
fail to obtain an operating agreement, and 
remembering always that the money spent 
upon construction is public money, and that 
it is being spent primarily for the city’s 
welfare and development. 

You are asked to complete your examina- 
tion and survey within the limited time 
mentioned, so that contracts may be let 
and work begun upon new lines at the earli- 
est possible date after sufficient time has 
elapsed for consideration by Council and 
the people. 


The committee is composed of Dr. 
Milo R. Maltbie, Morris Llewellyn Cooke 
and Francis Lee Stuart. 

Dr. Maltbie, chairman of the commis- 
sion, was a member of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of New York, first dis- 
trict, from 1907 to 1915, and has been 
a consultant and expert on public utili- 
ties since then. He has recently been 


Broad Street has been ‘considered a 
necessary feature of any comprehensive 
rapid transit plan; such a line forming 
a north and south traffic artery cor- 
responding to the present east and 
west rapid transit line on Market 
Street. A Broad Street transit plan was 
brought out in 1913, when A. Merritt 
Taylor was Transit Commissioner and 
recognized the fact that the Broad 
Street line must form the trunk of any 
high-speed system designed adequately 
to serve Philadelphia. In 1915, during 
Mr. Taylor’s term of office as Director 
of the Department of City Transit, a 
short section of such a subway was be- 
gun under City Hall at the intersection 
of Market and Broad Streets. Two 
years later, in 1917 and 1918, short 
sections of subways, totaling about 900 
ft. in length, were built under Arch 
and Locust Streets. These latter were 
to have been part of a “downtown loop” 
which Mr. Taylor proposed should form 
an integral part of the Broad Street 
subway. Due to the interference of 
the War Department at Washington, all 
subway work was suspended in 1918 and 
before construction is resumed the 
Transit Commission just appointed is to 
advise the city concerning some tech- 
nical features of the plans heretofore 


Advertisement 


therein, and reproduced herewith, covers 
only the center of the city and is based 
on the principle of through routing 
traffic rather than concentrating it upon 
a loop surrounding a part of the busi- 
ness district of the city, similar in type 
to the elevated loop of Chicago. Two 
connections are proposed to the new 
bridge to be constructed over the Dela- 
ware River to Camden and to be finished 
in 1926. The routes recommended out- 
side the center of the city are not in- 
dicated, but presumably are designed to 
fit into rapid transit lines already pro- 
posed or authorized. Some of these 
subway lines obviously can be used at 
the start for surface cars and evidently 
are intended to be so used, with the 
ultimate aim in view of removing all 
car tracks from the surface of some of 
the narrow downtown streets, as has 
been done on Tremont Street and other 
streets in Boston. 

In the advertisement of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company already 
mentioned appeared an indorsement of 
that plan by S. M. Swaab, consulting 
engineer to a group of downtown retail 
merchants. City officials have been 
quoted in Philadelphia papers, however, 
as saying that the city was in no way 
officially connected with this plan. 


| 
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Transit Bill for Detroit 


_ Provides Increase in Bonding for Rapid 


[ 


|" The rapid transit bill introduced in 
_ the Michigan State Legislature by Rep- 
_ resentative, Culver of Detroit 
_ pected to receive rapid action in amend- 
_ ing the home rule act of 1909 so as to 
_ permit Detroit to vote a bond for rapid 
_ transit purposes up to 4 per cent of the 
_ city’s assessed valuation in addition to 
_ the 10 per cent asked for public utili- 
_ ties and general public improvements. 


Transit Purposes—Power Plant 
Project Proposed 


is ex- 


The present limit is 2 per cent for 
public utilities and the increase is 
recommended by the city officials to 
legalize the issuance of $5,000,000 bonds 


to be again voted on for street railway 


extensions. 


REAL Estate PURCHASE CONTEMPLATED 


The primary object of the bill is 
stated to be that of providing a bonding 
limit for rapid transit apart from bond- 
ing for all other municipal purposes, 
opening the way for the city to finance 
the building of proposed subway dips 
and other projects. 

Another provision of the bill provides 
for raising the present bonding limit 


_for public utility purposes and general 


public improvements from 6 per cent to 
10 per cent. When the rate was estab- 
lished the 6 per cent limit did not in- 
clude the street railways as Detroit had 
not at that time acquired the Detroit 
United Railway’s system or any part of 
it. The bill, known as the Culver-Wil- 
cox bill, will also open the way for the 
city to sell real estate acquired from 
the Detroit United Railway and not now 
required in connection with the opera- 
tion of the city car lines. This property 
is estimated to be worth between 
$1,000,000 and $1,500,000. 


$4,000,000 ror NEw EQuIPMENT 


As the city’s bonding limit has al- 
ready been practically exhausted, only 
approximately $25,000 being available 
under the 2 per cent bonding limit now 
in effect, the increase is needed to legal- 
ize the proposed $5,000,000 issue and 
also to provide for the city’s proposed 
$12,000,000 power plant, an item for 


_ which has been stricken out of this 
_ year’s budget by acting Mayor Lodge. 


It is cited that the money for the power 
plant is urgently needed because the 
Detroit Edison Company, which fur- 
nishes the street railway department 
power, is now carrying its peak load, 
and the city could not put on any more 
street cars without more power being 
available. It has been necessary to re- 


_ move the electric heaters from some of 


the cars in order to conserve power. 
Plans have been prepared and the 


_ city has received bids on approximately 
_ $4,000,000 worth of equipment for the 
_ new power plant. The $12,000,000 bond 
issue is proposed for the April election, 
_ providing the amendment of the home 


rule act paves the way by legalizing 
the issue. 

It is the desire of the Public Lighting 
Commission to progress with the new 
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power station so as to be able to fur- 
nish service for the operation of street 
cars not later than July 1, 1925, by 
which date the cost of power service 
for the operation of the cars under the 
terms of the contract with the Detroit 
Edison Company will be more than 
$600,000 greater for the year than. is 
paid at the present time. The net reve- 
nue of the street cars, it is cited, will be 
reduced in that amount plus the in- 
creased cost of additional service which 
will be required between the present 
time and July 1, 1925. 


Collision on “L” in Chicago 


On Sunday morning, Feb. 25, at 7:10 
a.m., during the worst fog in years, 
a two-car North Shore Line train ran 
into the rear end of a three-car Evans- 
ton local elevated train, killing one 
passenger and injuring several. The 
Evanston train had made a station 
stop and the signal to start had just 
been passed when the Badger limited 
from Milwaukee ran into it. Service 
had to be suspended for two and one- 
half hours. 

The impact broke down the plat- 
forms between the two rear cars of 
the Evanston local. Two passengers 
who were standing on these platforms 
were caught between the cars. One 
passenger was killed, the other had 
both legs broken. While first reports 
indicated that twenty-five passengers 
were hurt, only four were so injured 
that they required other than first-aid 
treatment. 

Blame for the collision was placed 
on the weather condition, as the fog 
was in banks or clouds, the North 
Shore train having just entered such 
a bank when the trains collided. 


Fifth Safety Contest On 


The company’s fifth safety contest 
was opened on Feb. 17 and will be 
continued until June 15, according to 
announcements made by the South- 
ern Public Utilities Company. The 
contest will be conducted in Charlotte, 
Winston-Salem and Greenville, S. C., 
at the same time, it was stated. 

The only change that has been 
made in the previous rules, it is re- 
ported, is that making every motorman 
and conductor who goes through the 
campaign with a clean record eligible 
for a prize. The prizes have been an- 
nounced as follows: 

To the team in each branch making the 
best record, $250. 

To the team in each branch making the 
second best record, $100. 

To each motorman or one-man operator 
who goes through the contest without an 
accident, $10. 

To each conductor that goes through the 
contest without an accident, $5 

The individual prizes will be in addi- 
tion to the money distributed among 
winners of the winning teams, it is 
stated. A banner is to be presented to 
the team making the best record in the 
campaign, according to announcements, 
and a prize is being offered for the per- 
son who writes the best slogan for the 
banner. 
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Commission Still Controls 
Railway 


The South Carolina Railroad Com- 
mission is still supervising the railway 
operations of the South Carolina Gas 
& Electric Company at Spartanburg. 
There has been a falling off in traffic 
amounting to 15 per cent in comparison 
with the same average period of 1922. 
This decrease is apparent!y caused by 
increased unrestricted jitney competi- 
tion and the very liberal use of the 
personally-owned automobile in daily 
operation. 

Some weeks ago the commission took 
over the railway lines after the city 
had been without service for several 
weeks. The difficulty in Spartanburg 
dates back to December of last year 
when the company discontinued car 
service, after failure to come to an 
agreement with the city on the matter 
of bus operation. The owners of the 
line had advanced a plan to substitute 
bus operation in districts where the 
railway lines were unprofitable, but the 
city refused to agree to this. 


City to Make Demands 


Demands for better service, espe- 
cially to the suburbs recently annexed, 
will be made by the city of Fort Worth 
of the Northern Texas Traction Com- 
pany. This action will be taken by the 
city in lieu of further action seeking 
to reduce fares from 7 cents to 5 cents. 
The city lost its fight for reduction 
in fares recently when N. A. Dodge, 
special master in chancery held that 
any reduction from 7-cent fare would 
be confiscatory. 

George H. Clifford, vice-president 
and general manager of the railway, 
declined to make any statement on the 
action taken by the city. He intimated 
that the company would await legal 
action to compel it to build the lines 
sought. 

A committee of citizens has advanced 
a proposal that the city authorize the 
operation of jitneys as a measure in 
retaliation. Another proposal sub- 
mitted is that the city take over and 
operate the railway. 


Men Seek Wage Increase 


A wage increase of 15 cents an hour 
for all trainmen has been asked of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Railway by Division 
No. 268 of the Amalgamated Associa- 
ation. The men want the increase 
effective on May 1, when their present 
wage agreement expires. Cleveland 
motormen and conductors now receive 
50 cents an hour for the first three 
months, 53 cents an hour for the next 
nine months and 55 cents an hour after 
the first year. 

At the first conference between 
President John J. Stanley and the offi- 
cers of the union, Mr. Stanley informed 
the men that a 15-cent increase was 
out of the question. Further negotia- 
tions, however, are to take place re- 
garding the demand of the men, which 
also calls for changes in working con- 
ditions as well as a further wage boost. 
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Financial and Corporate 


I. T. S. Merger Rumors 


Consolidation of McKinley Utilities with 
So-Called Studebaker Group Said 
to Be Impending 


For several weeks there have been 
rumors in the financial district of New 
York of a deal in which the Illinois 
Traction Company was to be involved. 
These unconfirmed statements have 
gone so far as to indicate a possible 
change in control of the company. 
Although the rumors have persisted, 
nothing definite could be learned about 
them at first except that they involved 
possible financing in the future. 

Even during the war-time period the 
company was able to do necessary 
financing, mostly in the form of deben- 
tures, at very advantageous terms, and 
the recent unconfirmed statements indi- 
cated that the plans under discussion 
included the refunding of these loans 
for longer terms than the original bor- 
rowing. 

More recently there has come from 
St. Louis a statement to the effect that 
a consolidation is contemplated of the 
Illinois Traction Company and_ the 
so-called Studebaker group of utilities 
into a $200,000,000 utility company. 
Attorneys for the two sets of interests 
are said to be conferring about the 
matter and the indications are that the 
developments have progressed to a point 
where a statement will be made about 
the matter in the near future. 

At the head of the Illinois Traction is 
Senator W. B. McKinley. He is the 
chief executive officer, but for years the 
details of management have been in the 
hands of H. E. Chubbuck, vice-president 
executive. In addition to the McKinley 
money in the enterprise the company is 
owned largely in Canada. The stock 
is listed on the Montreal and Toronto 
exchanges and is dealt in over the 
counter in the United States by a few 
of the public utility specialists. In the 
past the most prolific source of new 
money to the company has been from 
the group identified with the Sun Life 
Insurance Company. 

The Illinois Traction is a tremendous 
enterprise—one of the largest holding 
companies in the United States operat- 
ing railway, light, power and gas plants 
in cities in the highly developed and 
most prosperous agricultural district of 
Illinois, Iowa and Kansas. Almost 600 
miles of railway are included in the 
system. The company is a very large 
handler of freight. 

The capital structure of the Illinois 
Traction consists of $7,289,500 of 6 per 
cent preferred stock, $12,331,000 of com- 
mon stock and $4,562,000 of deben- 
tures. Of subsidiary preferred stocks 
there are $16,259,000 outstanding.. The 
subsidiaries are bonded for upward of 
$35,000,000. The dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock has been paid uninter- 
ruptedly sincé the organization of the 


company in 1904, but on the common 
the recent record has been 3 per cent 
in 1915, 1916 and 1917, and three- 
quarters of 1 per cent in 1918, with 
none since. From a low of 14 in the 
period between 1914-1917 the common 
has advanced to around 45 at the pres- 
ent time. 

The so-called Studebaker properties 
are embraced in the system of the 
North American Light & Power Com- 
pany, of which Clement Studebaker, Jr., 


South Bend, is chairman of the board 
and William A. Baehr, Chicago, presi- 
dent and general manager. The com- 
pany was incorporated in Maine in 1915 
to acquire the securities of public utility 
properties. It owns and controls sub- 
sidiary operating companies in the light 
and power field serving a population of 
more than 300,000 in 104 communities 
in Missouri, Ohio, Illinois and also in 
Oklahoma. The capital stock consists 
of $1,445,500 of preferred stock and 
193,272 shares of common of a nominal 
value of $5. There are also outstand- 
ing $3,785,900 of first lien 6 per cent 
bonds, $1,600,000 of convertible series 
A and B bonds and $200,000 of 7 per 
cent notes. 


San Francisco Loss $190,866 


Sum Shown After Taking Out Charter Comparison Charges—Income 
After Expenses, Interest, Depreciation and Accident 
Reserves Was $55,669 


HE report of the Municipal Rail- 

way, San Francisco, Cal., for the 
year ended June 30, 1922, has recently 
been made public. It was prepared for 
and approved by the finance commit- 
tee of the Board of Supervisors. The 
total revenue for the year was 
$2,896,115, to which was added $48,475 
interest on securities, making the total 
income $2,944,591. The total operating 
expenses were $2,154,566, made up as 
shown in the accompanying statement. 
The excess of income over operating 
expenses was $574,936, but after charg- 
ing off $519,266, or 18 per cent of the 
gross, for depreciation there remained 
only $55,669 as the excess of the income 
over operating expenses, interest, de- 
preciation and accident reserves. De- 
ducting from this charter comparison 
charges of $246,535 there was a de- 
ficiency for the year of $190,866. This 
compares with a deficiency for the 
previous year of $188,811 and makes a 
total deficiency of $475,110 for the 


period from Dec. 28, 1912, to June 30, 
1922. 

The report is particularly interesting 
in that it takes up the various items 
one by one and explains them. Thus of 
the depreciation reserve of $1,603,572 it 
says that the balance to this’ account 
represents the amount of assets avail- 
able for the purpose for which the fund 
was created and is made up by setting 
aside annually 18 per cent of the gross 
revenue. Of this amount 4 per cent 
was intended to provide for accident 
claims and the other 14 per cent was to 
accumulate a fund for the redemption 
of bonds and to meet all charges and 
expenses arising on account of replace- 
ments, reconstruction and depreciation. 
The assets available in this fund follow: 


Book value of securities in the deprecia- 
tion fun 


$1,406,587 
216,235 


Totalassete, .. 5. dtesat «sone $1,622,822 
Less outstanding warrants............. ¥ 
Balance available}....ji.0.2.. se oeten $1,603,572 


STATISTICAL DATA OF THE MUNICIPAL RAILWAY, SAN FRANCISCO, FOR FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1922 


Total passenger revenue 


Ratio of ew 
Total taxesand charter charges 
Ratio to passenger revenue. 
Depreciation 
Ratio to passengerrevenue 


Operating expenses, depreciation and taxes. ......... 


Ratio to passengerrevenue 


Ratio to passenger revenue 


Number of passenger cars owned 
Number of work cars owned 


Tota] number of carsowned............. 00000 c eee 
Total number of bussesowned.............00000008 


Total number of cars and buses owned. 


Number of passengers carried —5-cent fated Le Meco... hese Te 


Total operating expenses (taxes and depreciation not included) 
Total operating earnings (taxes and depreciation notincluded)......... 
sto passengerrevenue............ 


Net deficit from operation......................--.. 
*Passengercarmileage.................++..--.--- 
TPassenearGen owen a. cs < atts Roce alten oe 
Platform expense (62}c. per hour, 8-hour day).............00 0000005 


Total Per Per 
Amount Car-Mile Car-Hows 
Sais ate t wad $2,884,815.20 $0.3757 $3.5558 
EE ee 2,154,566. 46 . 2806 2.6557 
Jehan .0951 . 9001 
ilvioccenevsss > 246535760" 03200 aan 
0854. cnssnc Cee 
atk ae ef: 519,266.74 - 0676 . 6401 
eT ete 2,920, 368. 80 “13803 3.5096 
THA pee 3 55. Hie "70046 =” 10438 
Soret lee 7,677,307 ie 


92 
% $1,078, 160.45 
198 


199 
8 


207 
57,189,579 
44,057 


Government tickets—5-centfares. ..... 0.6... 0 ccc cence eee bee eenee 057). énoeen  e 
Solsool aketa— ee ene Lares ys kc. oe ott a oa Wie mis > atone ae S16 504"... .... oceel ha Oe 
{Revenue transfers—2-cent fares... .. 2.2... ce ce eee eee eee aes 350,642 


Frew tranatereyie ciety dvs.cc% ithe ako cet R 4a odes cd alles s edt eld QR N4e Ole a Gia 
ETOS PAs COMO: GEO.) ews aidan sue Om imams © ache olny. da atin eet 


HH, oon 449 
534,677 


Total pamsngermonrtled:  ). os Bi. woh seas oane ee cule ckdawe tues Me 70,757,908 
Number of passengers carried per car-mile. ... 0... cece ee cece eee e eee ee cent eeseteees 

* Includes mileage of buses. 

t Includes hours of buses. : pe ae 

t Transfers received at Fillmore and Union Streets treated as revenue transfers pending result of litigation. 


" 
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STATEMENT OF BUS LINE OPERATIONS—MUNICIPAL RAILWAY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1922 


Revenues: 


Diapestomoneeneeesse., ee)... ce. So... 26... 


te i pei 3 


OO UAORS OUER eames ee. ets) 2. DABS... 


Conductors, chauffeurs—buses.......... 


$28,564 
$3.75 
421.30 


3,873.70 10,298 


$38,863 


It is explained that the Municipal 
Railway has no capital stock and that 
the excess of its assets over its liabili- 
ties represents surplus. In the prepara- 
tion of the balance sheet this surplus 
has been divided into two classes—first, 


_ that which was created by donations or 


contributions, and second, that which 
was accumulated from the earnings re- 
sulting from the operation of the road. 
They are listed as follows: 


- es ee eee 
Contributed surplus 


Premium on funded debt.........., Cr. $26,000 
presents premiums realized on 
sale of bonds. 
Contribution from genera! taxes.... Cr. $306,552 
Represents the following: 
Tax moneys applied to the payment 
of interest on funded debt........ $239,901 
Cost of bond elections............ 29,628 
Contiibutory services of employees 37,022 
Mata arr cece seks c <s $306,552 
Surplus from income 
Bonds retired through income..... Cr. $1,090,900 
Reserve forbond redemptions..... Cr... $99,100 


ee 


These amounts represent the income, 
$1,190,000, which has actually been set 
aside in cash for the redemption of 


bonds. Of this amount $1,090,900 is 
covered by bonds redeemed and can- 
celed, and the remainder consists of 
cash in the hands of the treasurer. The 
bond redemption program is as follows: 


Annual Serial 
Name of Bond Redemption Maturity 
Geary Street Railway... $95,000.00 1915-1934 
Market Street Railway.. 6,000.00 1915-1934 
Municipal Railway..:.. 100,000.00 1918-1952 


For the purpose of securing a com- 
parison between the results of the oper- 
ation of municipally owned utilities and 
those operated by private capital, the 
charter of the city and county of San 
Francisco provides that the operating 
reports shall include certain comparison 
charges, consisting of items which con- 
stitute part of the actual cost of operat- 
ing privately owned companies, but 
which the municipally owned utility is 
not required to pay. In consonance 
with the above-mentioned charter pro- 
vision it is explained that there has 
been charged to the earnings of the 
Municipal Railway certain amounts 


COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT OF SAN FRANCISCO MUNICIPAL RAILWAY FOR PERIOD, 
FROM DEC. 28, 1912, TO JUNE 30, 1922 


PPBRSENCEY TEVENUG Wet. eng iss coe ce cacae. 
Miscellaneous revenue........................... 


pROteal ncoMes ve heeaeashs eal rmtea. Lok BR eee cs 


Operating Expenses 
Ways and structures................ Mier syste 
a wpment: ccna a kee has oes 
BOWED. >. fuckoe ae aoe we 
Conducting transportation............ 
LU Se ea Le he 
General and miscellaneous............. 

on road reti 


Total operating expenses...................... 


Excess of income over operating expenses............. 
Less interest on funded debt................ 


Excess of income over operating expenses and interest. 
reserve for depreciation and accidents (18% 
of gross earnings) 


Excess of income over operating expenses, interest and 
depreciation and soci Sg on a 
ess charter comparison charges............... 


Net income.......... Re Oe See 


Analysis of comparison charges: 
*State franchise tax, 54% of gross earnings......... 
Municipal franchise tax, 3% of grossearnings...... 
SeameUnCinal pariceneGe. .) onto. sc. sess css. 
Mederal income taxol csi ccc ke beiwotccceo... 
8 of clerks 


Italics indicate loss or deficiency. 
* Franchi 


Period Period Period Period 
12/28/12to 7/1/20 to 7/1/21 to. 12/28/12to 
6/30/21 6/30/21 6/30/22 6/30/22 
$16,363,363 $2,868,616 $2,884,815 $19,248,178 

AL S31 10,468 11,300 82, 

$16,434,694 $2,879,084 $2,896,116 $19,330,810 
166, ,128 476 214,858 
$16,601,077 $2,914,212 $2,944,591 $19,545,668 
$462,249 $100,228 $112,630 $574,880 
874,929 201,109 216,317 1,091,244 
2,095,983 401,861 383,139 2,479,119 
6,780,080 1,315,475 1,324,926 8,105,007 

3,632 994 79 oP 
499,661 89,124 117,475 617,136 
8,184 OH SA cee asain. 8,184 
$10,724,718 $2,116,975 $2,154,566 $12,879,284 
$5,876,359 $797,237 $790,025 $6,666,384 
1,757,927 224,453 215,089 1,973,016 
$4,118,432 $572,784. $574,936 $4,693,368 
2,944,507 516,415 519,267 3,463,774 
$1,173,925 $56,369 $55,669 $1,229,594 
1,440,167 245,180 246,535 1,686,704 
$266,245 $188,811 $190,866 $457,110 
$861,298 $151,152 $152,038 $1,013,336 

490,934 86,069 7,47 
21,318 2,985 24,288 
T3220) eae nh 13,272 
cS Be si a, be § 4,872 
135008 Fos ee ae 13,500 
34,975 4,974 39,957 
$1,440,167 $245,180 $246,535 $1,686,703 


chise tax percentage has varied in different years. 


Ae : ee 
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representing insurance and taxés for 
the period of Dec. 28, 1912, to June’ 30, 
1922. 

The Municipal system not having to 
pay any of these charges, the receipts 
from operations were deposited in the 
operating cash fund without any re- 
striction as to how they were to be 
used. As a matter of fact,. however, 
most of the cash in the operating 
fund, represented by such comparison 
charges, was actually expended in new 
construction and addition and _better- 
ment work, so’ that these reserves, rep- 
resenting obligating charter compari- 
son charges, have in reality been used 
as reserves for betterments. 

For the purpose of making the bal- 
ance sheet reflect the actual results of 
operating, the amount expended in addi- 
tion and betterment work has been re- 
fiected in an account entitled “Additions 
and Betterments From Income,” . and 
the charter reserves for insurance and 
taxes carry a balance equal only to the 
unused portion of the original reserves. 

The account of $1,431,800 for addi- 
tions and betterments from income rep- 
resents the value of construction and 
addition and betterment work performed 
out of the funds derived from the oper- 
ations of the road. A small portion of 
the cash used in this connection came 
from the depreciation fund, but the 
larger portion consists of operating 
fund moneys. 

Operating surplus of $211,407 rep- 
resents the following: 


Surplus June 30, 1921, asperlast report..Cr. $26,761 
Add: Deduction of compensa- 
tion insurance reserve cor- 
responding to dividends de- 
clared by the state com- 
pensation insurance fund 
adjostment. ....020.<0 6. 
Less: _ Transfers previously 
made by operating fund... 


$96,172 


90,000 6,172 


Deduct: $27,934 
Amount transferred from 
income account 
Interest on bonds owned 
credited to income but 
deposited in the depreci- 
AOR TUNG ies wanes. 
Balance....... 


$190,866 


239 341 
211,407 


The total surplus of $2,905,373 de- 
rived from the operation of the road, 
all of which has been referred to in 
detail above, is as follows: 


Bonds retired through income.......... 
Reserve for bond redemption. ......... Ka 99,100 
Advanced general fund account Twin 


Peaks tamnelian pia aioe! oe depot ie 82,152 
Advanced general fund account Stockton 

Mirect funnels eee sine cae Mean 48,971 
Charterreservess usaiceceakviosewee’ 2 363,856 
Additions and bettermentsfromincome.. 1,431,800 
Operating surplusiscaccees «ca vs ele: 211,407 

SPOS ak hcl Sain et eee ie Won $2,905,373 


Italics indicate Joss or deficiency. 


The comparative income statement 
for the period from Dec. 28, 1912, to 
June 30, 1922, presents in summary 
form an analysis of the income and ex- 
penses of the road from the date opera- 
tions commenced, Dec. 28, 1912, to June 
30, 1922; also a comparison between 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1922, 
and June 30, 1921, and an analysis of 
the charter comparison charges. For 
the purpose of showing clearly just 
what the property has earned; the direct 
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operating expenses have been deducted 
from gross income, and from the result- 
ant figures there has been deducted in 
turn interest on funded debt, reserve 
for depreciation, and charter compari- 
son charges, a new total being shown 
after each deduction. 


MILEAGE—MUNICIPAL RAILWAY 
SAN FRANCISCO, SINGLE TRACK— 
JUNE 30, 1922 


Operated track: 
Track owned and operated June 30, 1922... 57.97 
Track owned and operated jointly with the 
Market Street Railway.........25..... 5A5S 
Total operated track... ..........005 63.12 
Non-operated track, sidings, turn-outs, ete.: 
Masonic Avenue spur...........-.000005 .46 
Polk and Geary Streets spur. ... .05 


Columbus Avenue, between Washington 
and Jackson Streets... .. . 08 
2.18 
heed 


4.00 
67.12 


Geary Street carhouse sidings and turn-outs 
Seventeenth Street carhouse, sidings and 
EUTII<OVES sie Sais wee clus! syne eaten a seo es 


None 


Financial Readjustment 
Approved 


Readjustment of the financial struc- 
ture of the Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad so as to give 
greater elasticity to finance and permit 
capital expenditures such as will enable 
the company to accept the continuous 
new business offered it, as recommended 
recently by the board of directors, was 
ratified at the annual meeting of par- 
ticipation shareholders held on Feb. 27. 
The reorganization plan provides for: 


1. The creation of an open first and refund- 
ing mortgage under which bonds may be 
issued for retiring first mortgage bonds and 
other obligations issued for capital expendi- 
tures now outstanding and for capital 
expenditures in the future. 

2. The issuance of $10,000,000 prior lien 
7 per cent stock to be sold as required for 
capital expenditures and to retire equip- 
ment notes and secured notes in accordance 
with the sinking fund provisions governing 
these issues. 

3. The issuance of 50,000 shares of 6 per 
cent non-cumulative preferred stock of $100 
per share par value, and 50,000 shares of 
common stock, $100 par value. This $10,- 
000,000 of preferred and common stock is 
to be given to the participation sharehold- 
ers in exchange for their 170,000 no-par 
participation shares in the ratio of 50 per 
cent thereof to the holders of the first pre- 
ferred participation shares, 40 per cent to 
holders of second preferred participation 
Shares and 10 per cent to holders of com- 
mon. participation shares. Provision for 
this “el made in the participation trust agree- 
ment. 


It is the intention to give recognition 
to the dividends in favor of the first 
and’ second preferred ‘participation 
shares. These unpaid dividends, on Dec. 
31, 1922, amounted to approximately 
$2,700,000. In recognizing these divi- 
dends it is proposed to give the share- 
holders the unsecured non-interest bear- 
ing notes of the new corporation, pay- 
able five years after date, the new 
corporation at the maturity of the notes 
to have the option of either giving new 
notes bearing interest and payable in 
five years, or of exchanging them for 
the company’s 6 per cent non-cumula- 
tive preferred stock at par, or to pay 
the notes in cash. The shareholders 
authorized the trustees to proceed with 
the sale of the property and the issu- 
ance of the securities. - 

Charles C. Shedd was elected a direc- 
tor to succeed E. A. Shedd, deceased. 
John R. Thompson was re-elected. 


$504,979 Net in Louisville 


Preferred Dividend Payments Being 
Arranged—Common Dividend 
Prospects Very Good 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Louisville Railway on 
Feb, 21, President James P. Barnes 
announced that arrangements were be- 
ing made to resume paying dividends 
on the preferred stock about April 1. 
The possibility also exists of resump- 
tion of dividend payments on common 
stock by 1925. The voting of dividends 
on the preferred stock will mark the 
first dividend paid in a period of five 
years by this company. This dividend 
has not been determined as yet and 
must come out of net earnings since 
the first of the year, according to Mr. 
Barnes in a talk after the meeting. 

The company has a fund of $504,979 
on hand, listed as a balance from 1922, 
available for dividends on stock, but 
Mr. Barnes explained that under the 
terms of the present franchise contract 
with the city, this money will have to 
be spent to improve service. 

All directors and officials of the com- 
pany were re-elected. 

The comparative income statement 
of the company for 1922 showed total 
operating revenues of $4,542,817, an 
increase of $73,315; operating expenses 
of $3,190,232, a decrease of $83,490; 
net revenue from operations, $1,352,585, 
an increase of $156,805; gross income 
of $1,128,380, an increase of $198,838. 
Deductions from the last item are as 
follows: Interest on bonds and notes 
$619,589, a decrease of $13,490; amorti- 
zation of discount on notes $2,220, a 
decrease of $2,882, and miscellaneous 
debits of $1,590, an increase of $825, 

“giving total deductions of $623,400, a 
decrease of $15,547. 


COMPARATIVE INCOME STATEMENT 
OF THE LOUISVILLE RAILWAY 


1922 1921 
Revenue from trans- 
portation .i3t.-.s.. $4,358,450 $4,275,435 
Other operating rev- 
CNUGH cs iinlcs «U4. 184,367 194,067 
Total operating 
revenues .......$4,542,817 $4,469,502 
Operating expenses.... 3,190,232 38,273,723 
Net revenue from 
operations ..... $1,852,585 $1,195,779 
TEAXOS \ Asie edhe le eine es 388,000 363,000 
Operating income. $964,585 $832,779 
Non-operating income: 
Louisville &  Inter- 
urban Railroad 
Co., net income... $145,982 $87,885 
Other non-operating 
INCOME “hen Hs ss a0 17,813 8,877 
Total non-operat- 
ing income .... $163,795 $96,762 
Gross income ....$1,128,380 $929,541 
Deductions from gross : 
income: 7 
Interest on bonds 
@nd Notes as. ss $619,589 $633,079 
Amortization of dis- 
count on notes.... 2,220 5,108 
Miscellaneous debits. 1,591 766 
Total deductions... $623,400 $638,948 
Balance available 
for dividends on 
EGU vee aur $504,979 $290,592 


The first matter touched upon by 
Mr. Barnes in his remarks to the stock- 
holders was the fare case. The various 


moves made in this connection he re- 
viewed very briefly. All of these steps 
were followed from time to time in the 
ELecTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL from the 
hearing before the Court of Appeals 
at its March term in 1922 to the pas- 
sage on Aug. 24 of the new franchise 
ordinance by the Board of Aldermen. 
This grant the stockholders of the com- 
pany approved on Sept. 11 and at 4 
a.m. Sept. 17 the ordinance became ef- 
fective, placing in effect a 7-cent cash 
fare with tokens at the rate of five for 
30 cents. 

It was explained by Mr. Barnes that 
on July 16 one-man safety cars were 
placed in operation on the Brook Street 
line. These cars were rebuilt in the 
company’s own shops. The economies 
resulting from the operation of these 
cars make it possible to improve the 
service by running additional cars at 
closer headway, and their adaptability 
is recognized in the new fare ordinance, 
to which reference has just been made, 
which contains as one of its provisions 
a paragraph directing the acquisition 
of 80 additional cars of this type. 
Fifty-five new safety cars have been 
ordered from the J. G. Brill Company, 
some of which are already in operation 
on the Chestnut Street line, and a suf- 
ficient number of old cars have been 
remodeled in our own shops to complete 
the number required by ordinance. 

When this program is completed the 
company will have available for opera- 
tion 101 safety cars. The economies 
from the use of the new cars, with the 
saving in platform expense, reduction 
in power cost, etc., result in an esti- 
mated saving of approximately $100,000 
a year. 

In 1920 seventeen lives were lost in 
street car accidents in Louisville, in 
1921 seven lives and in 1922 three lives. 
This is regarded as a graphic and very 
gratifying illustration of the effective- 
ness of the safety work, in which the 
officers of the company have been 
greatly assisted by the Louisville Safety 
Council. — 

Mr. Barnes explains that on Dec. 18 
the transportation committee of the 
Welfare Association met the officers of 
the company and after a general dis- 
cussion of wage scales in this and other 
industries a new scale was arranged 
for platform employees to be effective 
Jan. 1, 1923. Under the new scale, 
rates paid to motormen and conductors 
are as follows: 


Period Rate per Hour 
Birat:. throe monthB ister y<va's to ean $0.34 
Next nine mMmonths-s + cawce eee Mee 37 
After 0710 PFOA wis vase ievntes cee .40 
After: two fears” wks cbse ewe ees -45 


One cent an hour additional is paid 
for interurban service and 8 cents an 
hour additional for safety car opera- 
tors. 


Purchases Plant.—The Potomac Pub- 
lic Service Company, operating in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West 
Virginia, has purchased the plant of 
the Fayetteville Electric Light & Power 
Company and will take possession 
June 1. 


aid 


iti 
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Valuation of Los Angeles 
Properties Proposed 


In«connection with plans announced 
by the California State Railroad Com- 
mission for the proposed unification of 
the»lines of the Los Angeles Railway 
and the Pacific Electric Railway, the 
City Council on Feb. 21 adopted the 
report of the commission; passing the 
necessary motion in the Council order- 
ing a survey of the two properties in 
question with a view of their consoli- 
dation into a single transportation 
system. 

Engineers of the two railways, work- 
ing under the supervision of the State 
Railroad Commission and the Los 
Angeles City Board of Public Utilities, 
will make a survey determining the 
price the Pacific Electric Lines should 
pay for the Los Angeles Railway sys- 
tem, the price the Los Angeles Rail- 
way should pay for portions of the 
Pacific Electric’s local street car system 
in the city and the amount to be paid 
by the city of Los Angeles for both city 
systems should the city elect to take 
the systems over and operate them. 
Richard Sachse, formerly chief engi- 
neer of the State Railroad Commission, 


_ has been engaged to fix the valuation 


of the properties. 

No estimate is given of the time re- 
quired to complete the survey, but it is 
thought from three to six months will 
be necessary in order to compile an 
exact valuation cost for the Los Angeles 
Railway properties, as it has been nine 
years since a proper value was affixed 
on the property. However, the condi- 
tions are somewhat better in connec- 
tion with the Pacific Electric Railway 
properties, as that company recently 
completed a valuation of its properties 
started during the year 1912 upon 
order of the State Railroad Commission. 


_ These completed valuation data were 


used extensively during the past two 
years in rate increase hearings held 
before the commission. 


Bond Issue Approved 
Conditionally 


A bond issue for $500,000 of the Cin- 
cinnati Rapid Transit Commission was 
signed recently by Mayor George P. 
Carrel on condition that no further con- 
tracts would be entered into by the com- 
mission until negotiations between the 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Traction Company 
and the Cincinnati Street Railway look- 
ing to an adjustment of the traction 
problem in Cincinnati are concluded. 

Mayor Carrel refused to sign the bond 
issue in November, giving as his reason 
then—immediately after the failure of 
the extra city tax levy to pass—that no 
additional financial burdens should be 
placed on the voters, since they had 


_ expressed at the election their desire 


that the city should function on de- 
creased income. : 
The proceeds from the sale of the 


_ bonds will be employed to pay off exist- 


ing contractual obligations, to compro- 


mise lawsuits and in purchasing prop- 
_ erty for the completion of the rapid 


transit system. 
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The commission informed the Mayor 
that it needs between $100,000 and 
$200,000 to compromise claims now in 
litigation against it by reason of land- 
slides along the subway system. 


January Boston Net $96,725 


The Boston (Mass.) Elevated Rail- 
way still owes $3,462,955 to fourteen 
cities and towns which advanced money 
by taxation to pay its deficit from op- 
eration during a lean period ending in 
1919. The company has accumulated 
$465,929 toward its second payment on 
that indebtedness. That payment will 
be made next July. The company hopes 
to be able to pay $1,000,000. At the 
present rate the entire indebtedness 
should be wiped out in three or four 
years, after which the company will be 
in a position to make a downward re- 
vision of its fare unit, now 10 cents. 

So long as the company continues to 
make financial gains month by. month 
it probably can reduce fares gradually 
by the introduction of more 5-cent 
routes, which are not considered as a 
part of the straight rate fabric. These 
5-cent routes are intended to encourage 
short-haul riding where they do not 
encroach upon the 10-cent routes, or 
eat materially into the receipts from 
the 10-cent fares, and they bring down 
the average charge per fare, but the 
regular 10-cent fare cannot under the 
present law be reduced until the com- 
pany has paid its debt to the cities 
and towns that were assessed in 1919 
to pay its deficit from operation. 

Even Mayor Curley of Boston has 
officially announced abandonment of his 
5-cent fare campaign, in the face of 
this law which has been interpreted to 
him by his own law department, as well 
as by the State Attorney-General. 

In January the Boston Elevated 
earned $96,725 in excess of the cost of 
service, while in 1922 the company 
earned $203,273 in excess of the cost 
of service. The expenses for January, 
1923, however, included $190,807 cost 
of removal of snow. The condensed 
statement for January follows: 

(SERS eS ea De A aa 


1923 1922 
Receipts from _ direct 
operation wiy.yas6 $2,982,532 $2,802,683 
Interest on deposits, in- 
come from _ securi- 
BEIGE, COtOh asa “a? 15,764 34,373 
$2,998,297 $2,837,057 
Cost of service....... 2,901,572 2,638,783 
Excess of receipts over 
cost of service ..... $96,725. $203,273 


The report is interesting in that it 
shows 25,016,707 10-cent passengers 
carried in January, 1923, as compared 
with 24,747,377 in January, 1922, and 
8,351,759 5-cent passengers in January, 
1923, compared with 5,449,332 5-cent 
passengers in January, 1922. The re- 
ceipts per revenue passenger in Jan- 
uary, 1923, were 8.985 cents compared 
with 9.395 cents in January, 1922. The 
average cost per ton of coal consumed 
in January, 1923, was $7.68, compared 
with $6.90 in January, 1922. Coal costs 
for the two months were: January, 
1923, $233,014; January, 1922, $194,388. 
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Auction Sales in New York.—At the 
public auction rooms in New York there 
were no sales of electric railway securi- 
ties this week. 


Will Issue $1,000,000 in Bonds.—The 
new Lima-Toledo Railroad, which is to 
take over the property of the old Ohio 
Electric Railroad; between Toledo and 
Lima, recently bid in by the bond- 
holders, will issue $1,000,000 in bonds’ 
and acquire some new capital by the 
issuance of $750,000 in preferred stock 
and $1,000,000 in common stock. 

$2,500,000 East Penn Issue—A new 
issue of $2,500,000 East Penn Electric 
Company first. mortgage and refunding 
lien 6 per cent gold bonds, due 19538, is 
being offered at 97 and interest, to yield 
over 6.20 per cent. The syndicate offer- 
ing the bonds consists of J. G. White 
Company, Spencer Trask & Company, 
Marshall Field, Globe, Ward & Com- 
pany. The bankers state that the com- 
pany supplies most of Schuylkill Coun- 
ty, Pa., with electric light, power and 
railway service. 

Mortgage Gold Bonds for Sale.— 
Arthur Perry & Company and Paine, 
Webber & Company, New York, are 
offering $750,000 of the Indiana Service 
Corporation, Fort Wayne, Ind., first and 
refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series A. The price is 884 and 
interest yielding 5% per cent. The bonds 
are dated Jan. 1, 1920, and are due Jan. 
1, 1950. Upon completion of the pres- 
ent financing it is estimated that the 
total funded debt outstanding in the 
hands of the public exclusive of income 
bonds will amount to less than 47 per 
cent of the valuation of the company’s 
property. 

Initial Common Dividend by Federal 
Light & Traction.—At a special meeting 
of the board of directors of Federal 
Light & Traction Company, New York, 
N. Y., held Feb. 21, 1923, an initial 
quarterly cash dividend, at the rate of 
75 cents per share, was declared upon 
the common stock of the company. An 
extra dividend of 75 cents per share 
was also declared upon the common 
stock of the company payable in 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock of the 
company. Both dividends are payable 
on April 2, 1923, to common stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 15, 1923. 


$10,000,000 Philadelphia Company 
Issue—A new issue of $10,000,000 
Philadelphia Company fifteen-year 5% 
per cent convertible debenture gold 
bonds, dated March 1, 1923, and due 
March 1, 1988, is being offered at 923 
and accrued interest to yield over 63 per 
cent. The Philadelphia Company’s 
assets consist of investments in gas 
and oil properties valued at more than 
$76,000,000 and investments in electric 
light and power companies valued at 
$29,000,000 above existing indebtedness. 
It also owns securities of the Pittsburgh 
Railways representing the equity in the 
electric railway system in Pittsburgh 
and vicinity. The present issue will be 
convertible at the holder’s option on or 
after March 1, 1924, par for par, into 
non-callable 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


Rhode Island Commission Has 
Approved Short-Haul 
Bus Plan 


The substitution of motor bus service 
for local electric railway service along 
Broadway, placing all electrics on an 
express line basis, was authorized on 
Feb. 23 in an order entered by the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of Rhode 
Island granting such a request of the 
United Electric Railways. As was ex- 
plained at considerable length in the 
ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Feb. 
17, page 301, a bus line will operate be- 
tween Exchange Place and Barton 
Street, and the electric cars operating 
over Broadway will run express be- 
tween La Salle Square and Broadway 
and Valley Street, in both directions. 
The outbound cars will stop to take on 
passengers at all of the present stops, 
and the inbound cars will make the 
customary stops to discharge passen- 
gers. All cars over Broadway, under 
the new plan, will be operated under the 
same plan as the Hughesdale and Cen- 
tredale cars are now running, and the 
proposed bus line will provide the local 
service for patrons between Barton 
Street and La Salle Square. 


Charter Permits Bus and Track- 
less Trolley Operation 


The first move by up-state traction 
companies to start operation of track- 
less trolleys was made on Feb. 24 by 
the New York State Railways in the 
incorporation of the Rochester Railways 
Co-ordinated Bus Lines, Inc. 

The directors of’ the Rochester cor- 
poration are James F. Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the New York State Railways, 
and -W. A. Matson and Daniel M. 
Beach, Rochester, officials of the New 
York State Railways. 

Under the terms of the charter 
granted to the new corporation, which 
is incorporated for $50,000, stage or 
omnibus routes may be operated. It 
is probable that the corporation will 
operate both buses and trackless trol- 
leys. As has been noted previously in 
the Exrcrric RAILWAY JOURNAL the 
new corporation intends to operate con- 
necting cross-town lines between the 
trolley lines in Rochester. 


Cleveland Fare Down to 
Five Cents 


Fares in Cleveland were reduced by 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Railway to 5 
cents cash, eleven tickets for 50 cents 
and 1 cent for transfer without rebate, 
on March 1. The fact that a decrease 
in fare was impending was announced 
in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL some 
time ago. Posters announcing the fare 
reduction were put in all Cleveland 
cars by the company on Feb. 27, follow- 
ing President John J. Stanley’s noti- 
fication to the City Council on Feb. 26. 


The fare reduction comes in accord- 
ance with the franchise amendment 
which provides that when the interest 
fund, the fare barometer, contains in 
excess of $700,000, the rate of fare 
shall be automatically decreased. 

Feb. 28 is the end of the company’s 
ordinance year and on that date any 
surplus in the company’s funds, such as 
the operating or maintenance fund, is 
placed to the credit of the interest fund. 
On Feb. 1 there was a surplus in the 
company’s funds of $488,008. On the 
same day the interest fund contained 
$474,848. Mr. Stanley, in his letter 
to the City Council, said that the com- 
pany’s operating allowance for Febru- 
ary would be exceeded, but in spite 
of this draft upon the surplus of the 
company’s funds on Feb. 1 there would 
still be enough money to throw into 
the interest fund on Feb. 28 to make the 
interest fund exceed the $700,000, when 
the fare reduction takes place. 


Council Approves Additional 
Bus Lines 


The City Council at Toledo, Ohio, 
has finally approved the addition of two 
auxiliary bus lines for the Community 
Traction Company and directed that 
purchases of the buses be made from 
the moneys in the depreciation fund of 
the car company as set up by the 
Milner ordinance. Commissioner Wil- 
fred E. Cann had combated this theory 
of the payment for the new bus equip- 
ment, but he was overruled by the 
Council. 

The new lines will be on Oak Street 
from Fassett to the end of the street 
and on South Erie Street, where the 
present tripper service in effect will be 
supplanted by one bus. 

No date has been set for the start- 
ing of the new auxiliary service and 
company officials have not made any 
announcement as to the type of bus 
to be purchased. It was considered 
at one time that the equipment would 
probably be the Garford bus, with seat- 
ing capacity of about twenty-five 
passengers. Garages and shops will be 
constructed to take care of the buses. 


o-Cent Agitation Continued in Washington 


Tennessee Senator Wants Special 


Committee to Report on Railway 


Methods—Capital Traction Official Does Not Believe Congress 
Wants to Throttle His Company Financially 


ENATOR McKELLAR of Tennessee, 

as a continuation of his efforts to se- 
cure a return to a 5-cent cash fare on 
the railways of Washington, introduced 
a resolution on Feb. 27 calling for the 
appointment of a special committee of 
the Senate to investigate the entire 
question and report at the next session 
of Congress. 

It is understood that the committee 
to be named under this resolution, if 
adopted, will be composed of Senator 
Ball of Delaware, Senator Couzens of 
Michigan, Senator Keyes of New Hamp- 
shire, Senator Simmons of North Caro- 
lina and Senator McKellar. 

The resolution proposes an inquiry 
into the franchise grants between the 
railways and the District of Columbia 
regarding rates of fare, and especially 
into the authority of the District of 
Columbia Public Utilites Commission 
to order increases of fares. The cash 
fare in Washington is 8 cents, with 
six tokens for 40 cents. Senator McKel- 
lar has been waging war against rail- 
way fares in Washington for several 
weeks, having spoken on the subject 


' frequently on the floor of the Senate. 


He has also attacked the members of 
the District Public Utilities Commission, 
alleging that they acted without 
authority in granting increased fares 
and that such increases violated con- 
tracts between the companies and the 
District. In this connection, it has been 
pointed out that during the political 
campaign in Tennessee last fall, when 
Senator McKellar was re-elected, the 
successful candidate for Governor on 
the same ticket, and others, assailed the 
Tennessee Public Utilities Commission. 


Also, there is a politico-economic con- 
troversy ranging around the railway 
system in Memphis, the Senator’s home 
city. 

The Tennessee Senator offered amend- 
ments directing a return to 5-cent fares 
to three District of Columbia bills in 
the Senate recently. On the last occa- 
sion his amendment was laid on the 
table by a narrow vote of thirty-seven 
to thirty-six. 

J. H. Hanna, vice-president of the 
Capital Traction Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Feb. 20 wrote to Senator 
McKellar calling his attention to cer- 
tain statements made by him on Feb. 
17 in debate on the 5-cent fare amend- 
ment relating to the Capital Traction 
Company and the effect which the pro- 
posed rate of fare would have on it. 
This letter was sent with a view of giv- 
ing Senator McKellar accurate informa- 
tion respecting certain matters on 
which he had been misinformed. 

In view of the position of Senator 
L. Heisler Hall as chairman of the 
Senate district committee, and knowing 
Mr. Hall’s interest in all affairs con- 
cerning the District of Columbia, Mr. 
Hanna sent him a copy of the letter to 
Senator McKellar and also gave him 
certain more detailed information re- 
specting the situation. 

The comparison made by Mr. Hanna 
is shown between the years 1922 and 
1912 because in the discussion of the 
proposed amendment reference was 
made to conditions existing ten years 
ago, and also because the year 1912, 
probably as fairly as any of the 
pre-war years, reflects conditions exist- 
ing under the 5-cent fare, with six 
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: tickets for 25 cents. Data submitted by 


Mr. Hanna show that: 


Total operating revenues in the year 1922 
Were 120.4 per cent greater than in 1912. 

Operating expenses and taxes in 1922 
Were 193.0 per cent greater than in 1912. 

Operating income available for interest, 
dividends and improvements to property 
was 34.3 per cent greater in 1922 than in 
1912. \ 

Pay passengers increased 34.6 per cent 
in 1922 over the year 1912. 

In 1922 this company earned 8.6 per cent 
on the fair value of its property as fixed by 
the Public Utilities Commission, and paid 
a 7 per cent dividend to its stockholders. 
During the past ten years it has paid. divi- 
dends to stockholders ranging from 5 per 
cent to 7 per cent per annum, the average 


_ being 5.975 per cent. 


wages of other employees 


During 1922 operating expenses and taxes 
per pay passenger was 5.083 cents. Interest 
and dividends required a further 1.637 cents. 
At the present rate the average fare per 
pay passenger is 6.962 cents. 

Trainmen’s wages constitute a very large 
item of operating expense. In 1912 the 
total wages paid the trainmen was $460,- 
070, and in 1922 $1,272,399, an increase of 
176.6 per cent. In 1912 the average wage 
paid trainmen was approximately 23.72 
cents an hour and in 1922 55.62 cents. The 
were increased 
in about the same ratio during this period, 
in order to adjust wages to living costs. 

Mr. Hanna says that re-establishment 
of the pre-war fare of 5 cents cash with 
six tickets for 25 cents would reduce 
income to a point where the company 
could not meet operating expenses and 
taxes, unless the wages paid to em- 
pioyees were materially decreased. Res- 
toration of the old rates would simply 
make it impossible for the company to 
meet interest charges or pay any divi- 
dend. It is Mr. Hanna's idea that Con- 
gress has no desire to place the com- 
pany in a position where it would be 
forced to reduce wages, default on in- 
terest charges and suspend all divi- 


dends, as would be necessary under the 


restoration of the 5-cent cash fare. 
Mr. Hanna calls attention particu- 
larly to the fact that any discussion 
of the capitalization of the company has 
no bearing on the present fare situation. 


‘The values of both railway companies 


operating in the District have been 


found by the Public Utilities Commis- 


sion, and existing rates of fare were 
fixed by it on the basis of those values. 
Reports for the year 1922 show that the 
amount earned under the existing rates 
of fare on the combined fair value of 


_ the two companies as found by the com- 


mission was. less than 6 per cent, and 
that the proposed rate of fare would, if 
made effective, entirely eliminate any 
question of values or rates thereon, as 
the income would not be sufficient to 
meet operating expenses. In conclusion 
Mr. Hanna said his company was ready 
at all times to furnish any information 
that Congress might desire respecting 
the operations of his company. 


Six-Cent Fare Again Extended. The 
City Council of Richmond, Va., recently 
extended the 6-cent fare ordinance 


under which the Virginia Railway & 


. 


Ss 


| 


Power Company is relieved of its obli- 
gation under franchise to carry pas- 
Sengers at a fare of 5 cents. The Mayor 
Signed the paper, giving the company 
permission to charge 6 cents for six 
months more. The ordinance has been 
extended regularly every six months 
for the last two years, awaiting settle- 
t of the new franchise. 
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Trafiic Congestion Worries 
Newark 


Change in Public Opinion Results in a 
Demand for Removal of Jitneys 
from Trolley Streets 


A short time ago the Sunday Call, 
Newark, N. J., carried under the cap- 
tion “Newark Needs Your Help” an 
appeal to its readers to write to the 
paper telling their views on ways to 
reduce traffic congestion in the center 
of the city. By this action the news- 
paper took the initiative in directing 
public attention to an important civic 
problem that has been constantly be- 
coming more complex. Many letters 
were received in answer to the appeal 
showing that many people had given 
serious study to the question, and quite 
remarkably, had nearly all arrived at 
the same conclusion, namely, that the 
jitney buses should not be allowed to 
operate on the same street with the 
trolleys. 


CONDITIONS BECOMING UNBEARABLE 


The original announcement about the 
matter, which appeared on Feb. 18, 1923, 
said in part: 

Business in the central district of New- 
ark will be seriously threatened, if certain 
conditions are not corrected soon. ‘Traffic 
complexities, with attendant discourage- 
ment to out-of-town buyers, due to over- 
burdened main thoroughfares and parking 
difficulties, are much discussed. 

Several groups of Newarkers are study- 
ing conditions, but they and all others in- 
terested in the welfare of the city court 
advice and criticism. How can these prob- 


lems be quickly and wisely solved? What 


do you think is the basie cause? 

Let us have your opinion, your analysis 
of the whole situation, your suggestion for 
relief. 

On Feb. 25 the paper published 
several pages of letters received in 
answer to the appeal. Well considered 
thought characterized almost all of the 
replies. Only one writer showed that 
he was unable to distinguish between 
healthy business activity and hopeless 
traffic congestion. A few others offered 
rather far-fetched solutions of the diffi- 
culty suggesting overhead bridges for 
pedestrians, huge underground garages 
beneath the public parks and so forth. 

Subway construction was suggested 
also as a measure of relief, although 
none of the proponents of this plan of- 
fered any definite ideas to show how it 
could be arranged. Various other reme- 
dies found a little support among the 
writers of the numerous letters. The 
New Jersey Industrial Traffic League 
contributed a novel idea by urging the 
establishment of a trolley freight sery- 
ice to reduce the amount of heavy 
trucking in the city streets. 

Most of the answers published by the 
Call, however, agreed in putting the 
blame for the existing traffic congestion 
on automobile parking and on duplica- 
tion of transportation facilities on 
streets where both buses and cars are 
operated. Inasmuch as no two people 
thought alike about the proper way to 
restrict parking, the result was not 
particularly informative. Opinion was 
almost unanimous, however, that the 
first step to relieve traffic congestion in 
Newark must be to remove jitney bus 
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routes from the important streets on 
wh.ch trolleys operate in the center of 
the city. This very suggestion had been 
put forward before from time to time 
during the past several years by those 
who had studied the transportation 
problem but it had always met with a 
storm of protest from those who wished 
to have the buses on the principal 
streets. Storekeepers also had voiced 
a determined opposition when it was 
proposed to take the jitneys away from 
their front doors. It appears now that 
sentiment is beginning to swing the 
other way. The practical unanimity of 
the letter writers in urging this step 
shows that the public is beginning to 
realize the disadvantage in having du- 
plicate transportation facilities on the 
Same crowded streets, and the improve- 
ment to be effected by removal of bus 
routes to streets where there are no 
trolleys. 


Average of 4,524 Passes a Week 
for First Year in Fort Wayne 


The first year of the use of the 
weekly pass system by the Indiana 
Service Corporation on the Fort Wayne 
city lines ended Feb. 27. The records 
of sales show that a total of 235,254 
weekly passes were gold during the 
year, making an average of 4,524 passes 
a week for the fifty-two weeks. 

Starting in with a modest sale of 
only 2,967 the first week, the sales 
increased steadily until the peak was 
reached recently with sales of 7,539 
passes. February, with its cold 
weather and many SNOWS, was an ex- 
ceptionally good month for pass sales, 
each week the number sold amount- 
ing to more than 7,000. The previous 
high mark was reached in the week 
before Christmas when 7,162 were sold. 

It is estimated by company officials 
that the average use of each pass is 
twenty-five rides, As the pass sells for 
$1, this means a 4-cent fare for the 
steady rider. 


Five-Cent Fare Bill Killed—The 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives on Feb. 20 voted to uphold the 
report of the rules committee in re- 
fusing to admit the petition of Mayor 
James M, Curley of Boston for a 5-cent 
fare and public operation of the elec- 
tric railways. 

Magnanimous Bus Company. — The 
Port Jervis (N. Y.) Traction Company 
in the emergency of snow-clogged 
tracks has been operating a bus be- 
tween Sparrowbush and Tri States. The 
Hudson Transit Company loaned the 
railway company a bus to help solve 
the transportation difficulty. 

One-Man Cars, Lower Fare, More 
Service——One-man operation with the 
Birney type car was started on Sunday, 
Feb. 18, on its city line in Milwaukee 
by the Chicago, North Shore & Milwau- 
kee Railroad. At the same time the 
company reduced it rate of fare on the 
line from 6 cents to 5 cents and in- 
creased the frequency of service froin 
a headway of ten minutes to a headway 
of six minutes. 
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Mr. Rossman at Mobile 
Be- 


Westinghouse Division Manager 
comes Railway Vice-President 
and General Manager 


Frank F. Rossman has resigned as 
division manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company at 
Kansas City, to become vice-president 
and general manager of the Mobile 
Light & Railroad Company, Mobile, 
Ala., the duties of which office he as- 
sumed on March 1. Friends of Mr. 


Rossman tendered a dinner in his honor 
at the Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City, on 
Brief talks were made by 


Feb. 22. 


¥F. F. Rossman 


W. M. Hand, district manager of the 
General Electric Company; C. E. Allen, 
southwestern district manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company; Col. K. D. Klemm, president 
of the Kansas City, Kaw Valley & 
Western Railway; Col. P. J. Kealy, 
former president of the Kansas City 
Railways; B. C. Adams, vice-president 
and general manager of the St. Joseph 
Railway, Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany; Mayor H. B. Burton of Kansas 
City, Kan.; L. H. Chapman commis- 
sioner of water and light, Kansas City, 
Kan.; D. O. Vaughn, vice-president of 
the Albert Emanuel Company. F. G. 
Buffe, general manager for the receivers 
of the Kansas City Railways, presided 
as toastmaster. 

Mr. Rossman has represented his 
company in the Kansas City territory 
for the last eight years, and in that 
time has endeared himself to all those 
in the industry with whom he has come 
in contact. Mr. Rossman has completed 
his twenty-third year of service with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company and in that time has become 
thoroughly acquainted with railway 
matters, especially those pertaining to 
the mechanical and operating depart- 
ments, so his entry into the operating 
end of the industry as an official of an 
electric railway is not an experiment. 

Mr. Rossman was born in Bay City, 
Mich., on Sept. 17, 1882. He was edu- 


Personal Items 


cated in the public schools there and 
was graduated from the Bay City High 
School in 1900. He started work with 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company as helper in the con- 
struction department in Philadelphia on 
July 1, 1900. After about two years 
there he was sent to East Pittsburgh, 
where he served two years as an engi- 
neering apprentice. In 1904 he was 
placed in the construction department 
and followed that class of work for 
four years. He was then appointed 
district engineer of the Cleveland office 
of the company. In 1909 Mr. Rossman 
entered the sales department and has 
followed railway work closely since that 
time. Since 1916 he has been manager 
of the Kansas City office of the West- 
inghouse Company. While he was lo- 
cated in Cleveland Mr. Rossman had 
charge of the construction of the 
Youngstown & Ohio River Railroad, the 
Cleveland, Ashland & Mansfield Rail- 
road and the extensions to the Lake 
Shore Electric Railway. 


RAILWAY MEN, MANUFACTURERS 
AND OTHERS ATTEND 


Among those present at the dinner to 
Mr. Rossman were: 

Cc. E. Allen, N. B. Johnson, B. W. 
Stemmerich, J. S. Warren, Graeme Ross, 
R. C. Redhead, G. S. Gillespie, F. S. 
Detweiler, of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company; W. M. 
Hand and F. R. Johnson of the General 
Electric Company; F. G. Buffe, J. A. 
Harder, D. E. Druen, I. R. Carson, 
C. A. Kincade, R. S. Neal, H. M. Smith, 
J. J. Fitzmorris, C. L. Carr, A. E. Har- 
vey, E. E. Stigall, D. L. Fennell and 
R. W. Bailey of the Kansas City Rail- 
ways; B. C. Adams, H. C. Porter, Frank 
Harrington and F. E. Henderson of the 
St. Joseph Railway, Light, Heat & Power 
Company; H. B. Burton, Mayor, Kansas 
City, Kan.; L. H. Chapman, commis- 
sioner Water & Light, Kansas City, 
Kan.; J. D. Donovan, chief engineer, 
Kansas City, Kan.; A. E. Baum and 
J. M. Dapron of the Westinghouse 
Traction Brake Company; J. A. Weimer 
and C. W. Way of the Kansas City, 
Clay County & St. Joseph Railway; 
K. D. Klemm and O. S. Lamb of the 
Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western 
Railway, and P. J. Kealy, F. S. Dewey, 
F. L. Markham, F. V. Cook, Nic Le 
Grand, L. E. Gould, E. T. Bronenkamp, 
D. O. Vaughn and H. S. Day. 

Arrangements for the dinner were 
handled by a committee consisting of 
E. E. Stigall, purchasing agent of the 
Kansas City Railways; B. C. Adams; 
D. L. Fennell, superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Kansas City Railways; 
F. V. Cook of the Ohio Brass Company; 
and W. M. Hand. 


A. F. Kertsing has resigned as man- 
ager of the Citizens Gas Company in 
Jackson, Tenn., to accept a post with 
the Carolina Light & Power Company. 


Mr. Shartel Made President 


Former Vice-President and General 
Manager of Oklahoma Road Suc- 
ceeds Late Mr. Classen 


John W. Shartel, vice-president and 
general manager of the Oklahoma 
Railway, Oklahoma Cty, Okla., and long 
an associate of the late Anton H. Clas- 
sen, president of the company, has been 
elected president of the company to 
succeed Mr. Classen. Mr. Shartel and 
Mr. Classen share almost equally be- 
tween them the honor for the excellent 
system of transportation which the 
residents of Oklahoma City now enjoy. 
Each of these men in his respective 
field made the success of the enter- 
prise possible. 

In the brief period of twenty years 
the city grew from a town of 15,000 
to a city of 100,000 population. The 


J. W. Shartel 


local company was liberal, almost to 
the extent of being radical, in building 
new lines through unsettled territory. - 
Much private right-of-way was secured 
and land obtained for terminals with 
the result that the railway system in 
Oklahoma is one of the best laid out, 
if not quite the best, to be found any- 
where in a city of similar size in the 
civilized world. 

That sounds like an all-embracing 
statement, but it needs no other quali- 
fications than those previously men- 
tioned. Moreover, the company has 
been uniformly successful, a_ state- 
ment that is also mighty significant 
considering the adverse conditions 
affecting electric railways everywhere 
during the war-time period. 

John W. Shartel, the new president 
of the company, was born in Harmons- 
burg, Pa., on May 1, 1862. Soon there- 
after his parents moved to Missouri, 
where Mr. Shartel received his early 
education in the county schools. He 
was graduated from Kansas Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, Kan., in 1884. 
After leaving college Mr: Shartel went 
to Topeka, Kan., and studied law. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1885 and 
practiced law in Topeka for a year. 
He then went to Sedan, Kan. After 
serving three years there as county 
attorney he formed a partnership in 
1890 with W. C. Hackney, and prac- 
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ticed at Winfield, Kan., until Jan. 1, 
1893, when he moved to Guthrie, Okla., 
where the firm of Asp, Shartel & Cot- 
tingham was formed. 

In 1898 Mr. Shartel went to Okla- 
homa City and became general attor- 
ney for the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railroad, which position he held until 
1901. Several years later he formed a 
law partnership with J. R. Keaton and 
Frank Wells. This connection con- 
tinued until 1912, when he retired in or- 
der to devote his time to the Oklahoma 
Railway, which he had helped to organ- 
ize in 1902 and which had grown mean- 
while to such proportions that the con- 
duct of the company’s affairs required 
the greater part of his time. 

In 1920 he was elected president of 
the Oklahoma Utilities Association and 
the following year was reelected to that 
office, the precedent of a single term 
for that office having been abandoned. 
Mr. Shartel is also a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, representing the fifth district. 
He was elected to this office at the last 
annual meeting of the chamber, held in 
Washington in May, 1922. 


Engineer Resigns 


Richard Sachse Will Work Up Plans for 
Unifying Railway Lines in 
Los Angeles 


Richard Sachse, chief engineer of the 
California Railroad Commission, re- 
signed Feb. 21 to engage in the work of 
fixing the valuation of the properties of 
the Los Angeles Railway and the Pacific 
Electric Railway in the proposed unifi- 
cation plan. Mr. Sachse’s work will be 
to determine the costs of the properties 
so as to ascertain the sum to be paid 
for the properties taken over, depend- 
ing on which plan is the one to be 
finally accepted. 

Since the railway lines involved will 
assume the expense of the proposed 
surveys, Mr. Sachse will be engaged by 
them in handling the surveys. He will 
also represent the Railroad Commis- 
sion. Likewise, he will serve the city 
of Los Angeles in a supervisory capac- 
ity, if the city decides that his services 
are needed in this respect. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Sachse resigned his post 
with the Railroad Commission primarily 
to take up private engineering practice 
in Los Angeles. Mr. Sachse announced 
more than a year ago his plans for 
leaving the commission. 

Mr. Sachse entered the service of 
the California State Railroad Commis- 
sion in 1912 and was appointed chief 
engineer of the commission in 1916. He 
was recently appointed chairman of the 
engineering advisory commission on 
valuation of all railroad and public util- 
ity properties in the United States. 
He was also chairman of the inductive 
interference commission which investi- 
gated all power, railroad and telephone 
lines in California. As chief engineer 
of the State Railroad Commission he 
has had engineering supervision over 
public utility properties valued at 
$700,000,000. 
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During Mr. Sachse’s service on the 
Railroad Commission he has _ been 
actively engaged in handling the Los 


' Angeles Plaza Terminal project, which 


the Railroad Commission ordered be 
carried out by all the steam road and 
electric interurban lines entering Los 
Angeles. The railroads carried the 
matter to the State Supreme Court 
on the score that the Railroad Com- 
mission lacked jurisdiction and from 
that body the case went to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


J. W. Nicholson Secretary 
at Cincinnati 


Joseph W. Nicholson, for many years 
assistant to W. Kesley Schoepf, presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Traction 
Company, has been elected secretary of 
that corporation by the directors. The 
promotion comes to Mr. Nicholson, one 


J. W. Nicholson 


of the youngest executives in the elec- 
tric transportation field, after years of 
faithful and efficient service. He en- 
tered the employ of the company eleven 
years ago as a stenographer. Mr. 
Nicholson also has been elected secre- 
tary of the Cincinnati Car Company. 
In 1920 he was elected secretary of the 
Ohio Traction Company, the parent or- 
ganization of the Cincinnati Traction 
Company, which office he still occupies. 


William T. Crawford has replaced 
George A. Peirce as secretary of the 
Columbia (Ga.) Electric & Power Com- 
pany. 

H. B. Weatherwax, vice-president of 
the United Traction Company, Albany, 
N. Y., was recently elected a director of 
the Champlain Transportation Company. 

Senator John H. Trumbull, Plainville, 
Conn., a director of the Bristol & Plain- 
ville Tramway, has been appointed 
president, pro tem., of the Connecticut 
State Senate at Hartford. 

David L. Starr, attorney and public 
utility expert, has been elected repre- 
sentative of the Pennsylvania League of 
Boroughs and Townships on the four- 
man traction conference board to be 
created in the proposed reorganization 
of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Railways. 
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Chief Engineer of Los Angeles 
Board Resigns 


H. Z. Osborne, Jr., has resigned as 
chief engineer of the Los Angeles Board 
of Public Utilities in order to run for 
Congress as successor to his father, 
Congressman H. Z. Osborne, who died 
recently. Mr. Osborne had been em- 
ployed by the Los Angeles municipal 
government for twenty-seven years. 
He entered the Los Angeles city engi- 
neering: department after graduating 
from Leland Stanford University. After 
serving in various positions in the engi- 
neering department for twenty-four 
years he was appointed to the position 
of chief engineer of the Board of Pub- 
lic Utilities three years ago. 

Mr. Osborne will retain his connec- 
tion with the semi-official Los Angeles 
Traffic Commission as chairman of the 
executive committee. This is an unsal- 
aried position. The commission is 
organized to make recommendations 
toward the improvement of relief of 
traffic conditions. Resolutions were 
passed by the members of the board 
expressing regret at Mr. Osborne’s 
resignation and extending appreciation 
of the service rendered by him. 


ph PR as Pilly 
Mr. Gaboury in New Field 


Arthur Gaboury, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Montreal (Que.) Tram- 
ways, has been elected vice-president 
and managing director of the American 
Druggists Syndicate, Ltd., of Canada. 

Mr. Gaboury, a well-known figure in 
the railway field, first became identified 
with the Montreal Street Railway in 
1894 as conductor after he had com- 
pleted his college course at St. Laurent. 
It was in the role of conductor and 
later as a motorman that he learned the 
practical end of the transportation busi- 
ness. In 1901 he was appointed assist- 
ant inspector and from that time on we 
find him taking on new and bigger re- 
sponsibilities until in 1906 he was made 
assistant superintendent. Only one 
year did he remain assistant. superin- 
tendent, being appointed superintendent 
in 1907. This position he held until last 
fall, when he was allowed a long leave 
of absence to regain his failing health. 

Mr. Gaboury was actively connected 
with the Canadian Electric Railway 
Association, at different times being 
president and treasurer. In the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association he 
was also a prominent figure, having 
been made second vice-president of the 
Transportation & Traffic Association at 
the meeting in Chicago last fall. Be- 
sides his professional interests Mr. 
Gaboury gave his services for the ad- 
vancement of French activities, which 
in 1918 received public recognition from 
the French government in the form of 
a title of Officer of the Academy. 

The American Druggists Syndicate, 
with which Mr. Gaboury’s company 
is affiliated, is a $10,000,000 corporation, 
with branches throughout the United 
States and with offices in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. The 
Canadian branch, which is essentiallv a 
Canadian industry in pharmaceutical 
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products, has its main office in Montreal 
with branches in Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. 

C. H. Goddard, president of the Amer- 
ican Syndicate, is also president of the 
Canadian branch. W. B. Woodland, 
B. Se. and Phar. C., was elected treas- 
urer and production manager at the 
same meeting at which Mr. Gaboury 
was made an officer of the company. 


A. G. Nelson has replaced W. W. 
Crawford as secretary and treasurer of 
the Chicago & Interurban Traction 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

F. G. Hart has replaced C. B. Hamil- 
ton as acting superintendent of trans- 
poration of the Bloomington & Normal 
Railway & Light Company, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

Norman W. Mumford has been elected 
vice-president of the Savannah (Ga.) 
Electric & Power Company to. serve 
with Harry H. Hunt and Charles F. W. 
Wetterer. 

Victor D. Vickery has been elected 
vice-president of the Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Traction Company. Other officials act- 
ing in this capacity are Harry H. Hunt 
and Charles F. W. Wetterer. 

Walter S. Lee is now auditor of the 
Chattahoochee Valley Railway, West 
Point, Ga., and J. L. Pepper is claim 
agent. Both positions were formerly 
combined and were held by Hubert 
Cumbee. 

I. P. Macnab, superintendent of tram- 
ways of the Novia Scotia Tramways & 
Power Company, Halifax, N. S., has 
resigned. He will accept the position of 
manager of the Riverside Iron Works, 
Calgamy, Alta. 

C. A. Harvey, associated with the 
North American Railway Construction 
Company for fifteen years, has been ap- 
pointed roadmaster of the Chicago & 
West Towns Railway, Oak Park, IIl. 
The appointment became effective on 
Feb. 11. 

Walter M. Bird, formerly general 
superintendent of the railway depart- 
ment of the Savannah (Ga.) Electric 
& Power Company, has been appointed 
manager of the Fort Madison (Iowa) 
Electric Company. Both properties are 
under the management of Stone & Web- 
ster, Inc., of Boston. 

Judge Warren W. Foster has been 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of American Light & Traction 
Company, New York, N. Y., succeeding 
the late Emerson McMillin. M. S. 
Paine, vice-president of the Bowery 
Bank, New York, has been made a 
member of the executive committee. 


Oscar Johannesen, for several years 
connected with the Brunswick & Inter- 
urban Railway, Brunswick, Ga., in the 
capacity of superintendent, has resigned 
from the company to accept an appoint- 
ment by the Brunswick Board of Trade 
and the Young Men’s Club as port sta- 
tistician for the port of Brunswick. 
During his long years of service with 
the local railway lines Mr. Johannesen 
made an enviable record for faithful 
service and efficiency and received many 


expressions of best wishes from his 
immediate associates and others for 
success in his new work. 

R. F. Tyson, who has been assistant 
to the vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company, has been made 
operating manager of subway-elevated 
lines of the company, succeeding G. B. 
Taylor, who resumes his former place 
as engineer of way. This change in 
personnel of the company is in addition 
to the ones noted in the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for Feb. 24, page 353. 

N. M. Aycock, formerly superintend- 
ent of car maintenance of the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Company, 
has joined the electric street railways 
department of the Texas Company, pro- 
ducers of Texaco petroleum products. 
Mr. Aycock will act in an engineering 
capacity with the Texas Company. 
His headquarters will be in New York 
City. 

Matt L. Cobb, has been employed by 
the Dallas Railway in the claim depart- 
ment. Mr. Cobb is experienced in this 
work, having served the company in a 
similar capacity from 1911 to 1914. Mr. 
Cobb served the people of Dallas County 
as District Clerk for three successive 
terms, a period of six years. The last 
two years of his public service was as 
deputy tax assessor under W. E. Horton. 
Mr. Cobb re-enters the employment of 
the Dallas Railway as assistant claim 
agent under G. P. Reddick. 


James Mangan has been appointed 
superintendent of the railway depart- 
ment of the Rutland (Vt.) Light & 
Fower Company, W. R. Farr superin- 
tendent of the gas department and 
W. O. Minard superintendent of the 
electric department. J. M. Eveleth, 
W. H. Lawson and E. D. Sibley were 
the former superintendents of these de- 
partments. W. H. Lawson was ad- 
vanced from his position at the head 
of the gas department to that of as- 
sistant manager. W. E. Kampf is 
operating engineer in the place of C. D. 
Spencer. 
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Obituary 


Anton H. Classen 


Anton H. Classen, president of the 
Oklahoma Railway, whose death was 
noted briefly in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Feb. 17, was one of the 
pioneers of Oklahoma and in more than 
one sense the father of Oklahoma City. 
He was one of the first men to see the 
future possibilities of the city and the 
very first to set systematically about 
the task of planning for the city’s 
future growth. In the pioneer days 
there he made an intimate study of 
cities elsewhere with a population of 
100,000 and then set about shaping the 
development of Oklahoma City to its 
future requirements as he discerned 
them, ‘ 

Mr. Classen was born in 1862. He 
was graduated from the law school of 
the University of Michigan and went 
to Oklahoma from Illinois in 1889 at 


the opening of the new State. He spent 
one year in Guthrie and then moved 
to Edmond. There he became editor of 
the Edmond Sun. In 1895 he was 
appointed receiver of the land office 
at Oklahonia City. In 1897 he entered 
the real estate field in Oklahoma City, 
in which line he continued active until 
the time of his death. In 1902 he or- 
ganized the Classen Company to take 
over his real estate holdings. It was 
in this same year that a company was 
organized to build an electric railway 
in Oklahoma City. Mr. Classen at 
once became one of the principal back- 
ers of the company. He was connected 
with the company officially from that 
time on and in 1903 was made president 
of the company. 

Writing in the issue of Oklahoma for 
Jan. 18, Ed. Overholser, president and 
manager of the Oklahoma Chamber of 
Commerce, concluded an appreciation 
of Mr. Classen with this statement: 


As I sat in the Methodist church the day 
Mr. Classen was buried and watched Okla- 
homa City filed by his casket, it occurred to 
me that a man who could so live that he 
would receive such homage in his last hour, 
would leave as a heritage to his family, city, 
state and nation something of greater value 
than any hero of wars, holder of Office, 
prince or potentate, and surely such a man 
will hear the final message: ‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant . . . enter 
thou into the joy of the Lord.” 


Martin Francis Hanley died at Ot- 
tawa, Ill., on Feb. 18. He had been in 
poor health for more than a year, but 
it was not until quite recently that his 
condition became critical. Mr. Hanley 
was claim agent for the Chicago, Ot- 
tawa & Peoria Railway and a special 
investigator for the law firm of Duncan 
& O’Conor. He had held these positions 
for the past fifteen years. Mr. Hanley 
had a very large circle of friends in 
Ottawa, and was well known in every 
city in which the Chicago, Ottawa & 
Peoria Railway operates. He was born 
in La Sulle June 29, 1884, a son of the 
late Judge and Mrs. Patrick Hanley of 
La Salle. He is survived by a wife and 
four children. 


William E. Kuhlman, a brother of the 
late Gustave Kuhlman, founder of the 
G. C. Kuhlman Car Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is dead. With the passing of 
William E. Kuhlman one brother is left 
of the four who, with their father, Fred 
Kuhlman, Sr., won a niche in the city’s 
cabinet making industry. The oldest 
was Charles. Next came in order Gus- 
tave, William and Fred, who, with two 
sisters and the widow, Mrs. Anna Kuhl- 
man, survives. Born in Cleveland, Wil- 
liam entered his father’s cabinet mak- 
ing shop as a boy. Some time later, 
horse-drawn street cars came into use 
and the father and the three eldest sons 
were commissioned to build the first 
half dozen. With the organization of 
the G. C. Kuhlman Car Company, Wil- 
liam was associated with his brother. 
A number of years before he opened a 
wood working shop at E. Fifty-seventh 
Street, north of Euclid Avenue. This 
he later sold, but some months before 
his death he opened another shop. Mr. 
Kuhlman was sixty years old. 
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Car Building Active 


Orders for Rolling Stock So Far Placed 
This Year Running Ahead 
of 1922 


Confirmation was hardly needed of 
the predictions made previously in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL regarding 
the outlook in the market for electric 
railway cars for the year 1923, but it is 
at hand in the figures of the car building 
companies with respect to the amount 
of work on hand as expressed in dollars 


. of business booked. Thus on Feb. 1 


the J. G. Brill Company had orders 
booked for $11,000,000 of work, while 
the St. Louis Car Company has more 
than $2,000,000 of work on its books and 
the Cincinnati Car Company has $5,- 
000,000 of new car construction under 
way. Here is a total of more than $17,- 
000,000 of work in hand by the three 
largest manufacturers, to say nothing 
about orders placed with other builders. 

That the electric railways were com- 
ing back into the market for equipment 
was indicated early in 1922 by the 
record of orders listed from week to 
week in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. 
So pronounced did the tendency become 
early in 1922 to order new equipment 
that a survey was made in the issue of 
this paper for July 1, 1922, which re- 
duced the matter to definite figures. 
The tendency to buy manifested itself 
slowly at first, as many buying move- 
ments do, but as the year rolled on the 
orders continued to increase in number 
and size with the result that the year 
1922 closed with nearly 200 per cent 
increase in rolling stock orders placed, 
as noted in the ELrctrric. RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Jan. 6, 1923. 

It might properly be expected that 
a buying movement which so quickly 
accelerated its pace and to such pro- 
portions would shortly spend its momen- 
tum, but such has not been the case 
judging from the orders so far placed 


this year of which there is a record and © 


of the inquiries that are out for bids 
on additional rolling stock. 

No doubt much of the buying being 
done is on account of deferred pur- 
chases in the past, but that does not 
alter or detract from the facts with 
respect to the indicated total of busi- 
ness now on hand among the car build- 
ers. If there is to be any slackening in 
the market for cars in the near future 
there has certainly been no indication 
of any such trend so far this year. Not 
all the orders so far placed or those 
likely to be placed in the near future 
have been recorded in this paper, but 
enough of them have to show the trend. 

As typical of some of the orders 
placed recently there is one from the 
Key Route for fifty-five cars, one from 


the Louisville Railway for fifteen cars, 
one from the Interstate Public Service 
Corporation for forty-four cars, one 
from the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company for 576 cars, one from the 
Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany for ten cars, to say nothing of the 
smaller orders. This is a total of con- 
siderably more than 700 cars reported 
as ordered since the first of the year 
and places the industry, even allowing 
for the unusual Philadelphia order, 
back on the pre-war basis when orders 
for cars ran from 4,000 to 6,000 a year. 
So far the new year is running ahead 
of 1922 with its record of 3,538 cars. 
As regards contemplated purchases 
there is the desire of the city of Seattle 
to provide the Municipal Railway with 
from 100 to 200 new cars, the plan of 
the Los Angeles. Railway to build 
eighty-two cars in its own shops, the 
contemplated purchase of fifty cars for 
the Cleveland Railway, the inquiry of 
the Brooklyn City Railroad for 500 new 
double-truck cars and the contemplated 
purchase noted in this week’s issue by 
the Kentucky Traction & Terminal 
Company of twenty-seven new city 
cars, a few extra one-man interurban 
cars and some one-man express cars. 
These are merely the outstanding 
inquiries from the railways among 
the plans so far made public. Doubt- 
less these represent most of the large 
additions to rolling stock equipment so 
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far decided of which news has become 
public, but the list is not meant to be 
inclusive and probably is far from being 
so. As a criterion for judging the 
future, however, the facts set down 
show, as indicated previously, that the 
cars so far ordered this year are pro- 
portionally in excess of the total of 
cars ordered for 1922, while purchases 
contemplated in the future indicate the 
demand for cars continues unabated. 


Large Order for Automatic 
Substations 


The order for automatic substation 
equipment placed on Feb. 17 by the 
United Railways & Electric Company 
of Baltimore is said to be the largest 
single order ever placed by a city rail- 
way company for automatic substation 
apparatus. There will be four new 
substations, each containing two 1,500- 
kw. rotary converters with necessary 
transformers and control equipment. 

The installation will be unique in 
other respects than size. The new sub- 
stations are designed to supply power 
to the central portion of the railway 
system where the heaviest loads occur, 
and the four new substations will all 
be within a mile of each other. This 
installation will not involve the dis- 
continuance of any of the existing sub- 
stations. They will be continued in 
service with manual operation as at 
present. The company purchases its 
power at 25 cycles. 

The order for substation equipment 
was placed with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
and it is expected that one or two of 
these substations will be in service by 
Dec. 1 and all of them within slightly 
more than a year. The cost of instal- 
lation is said to be more than $500,000. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MATERIAL PRICES—FEB. 27, 1923 


Metals—New York 


Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb........... 16.687 
,cents perlb............ 8.15 
Nickel, cents perlb....................... 27.50 
VAST Te ol | en 7.95 

, Straits, centsperlb.................. 44.875 
Aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent, cents per lb..... .24.00 

Babbitt metal, warehouse, cents per lb.: 

LE A a ae 42.00 
RCQgHINBOOIBIT eee neta cck ccc en, 25.00 


Bituminous Coal 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 
Roads 


Standard Bessemer steel rails, gross ton... .. $43.00 
Standard open hearth rails, gross ton........ 43.00 
er Ay 24 spikes, drive, Pittsburgh base, cents +5 
DUR eas teers sta's ono sist se eae ; 
Tie plates (flat type), cents perIb........... 2.525 
bars, cents perIb..............000-- 4 


Hardware—Pittsburgh 


Wire nails, base per keg.................-. 
Sheet iron, (28 gage), cents perlb........... 
Sheet iron, galvanized, (28 gage), cents per Ib 
Galvanized barbed wire, cents per lb 
Galvanized wire, ordinary, cents per lb...... 


Waste—New York 
Waste, wool, cents 1 ae ae 
Ly cotton, (100 1b. bale), cents per Ib.: 


Paints, Putty and Glass—New York 


Linseed oil, (5 bbl. lots), cents per gal....... 99.00 
White lead, (100 Ib. keg), cents per Ib....... 13.125 
Turpentine, (bbl. lots), pergal............. $1.55 

ar window glass, (single strength), first 

three brackets, A aeakty, discount*..... 84.0%, 

ar window glass, (single strength), first 

three brackets, B quality, discount*..... 86.0% 
Car window glass, (double strength, all sizes, 

quality), discount*.................. 85.0 

Putty, 100 Ib. tins, centsperlb............. 5.5 

*These prices are f.o.b. works, boxing 
charges extra. 

Wire—New York 
Co; per wire base, centsperib.............. 18.75 
Rubber-covered wire, No. 14, per 1,000 ft... 7.30 
Weatherproof wire base, centsperlb........ 17.50 
Paving Materials 
Paving stone, granite, 4 x 8 x 4, f.o.b. 
icago, dressed, persq.yd.............. $3.60 

Common, persq.yd.................... 3.15 
Wood block paving 34, 16 treatment, N. Y., 

POR OYE vainlewn cos ca toes ae belie hc ck hee 3.04 
Paving brick, 3} x 8} x 4, N. Y. per 1,000 in 

eatload lots! oan seeer ecto. ee 50.00 
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Rolling Stock 


Community Traction Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, will purchase buses in accordance 
with a recent ruling of the City Council. 

Virginia Railway & Power Company, 
Richmond, Va., received five new one- 
man type cars recently from the Brill 
Company. The cars are for use on the 
Richmond division and are of the type 
in use throughout the system. 

American Electric Power Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., successor to Amer- 
ican Railways Company, is considering 
the purchase of thirty cars within the 
next six weeks. These cars will be 
purchased on the car trust plan and will 
be assigned among the different prop- 
erties owned by it. 

Kentucky Traction & Terminal Com- 
pany, Lexington, Ky., contemplates the 
purchase of twenty-seven new city cars, 
a few additional one-man interurban 
cars and some one-man express cars. 
This company was one of the first to 
use the one-man light-weight car in 
interurban service, so that the order 
now contemplated is a repeat one. 

Louisville (Ky.) Railway, through 
Frank Miller superintendent of main- 
tenance and vice-president, reported on 
Feb. 23 that so far it has taken no action 
in regard to replacing the fifty-four 
ears lost to the company in the last six 
weeks. Thirty-five of these were lost 
in one fire and seventeen in another, 
while two were demolished in grade 
crossing accidents. Mr. Miller stated 
that he had been busy with plans for 
rebuilding the two burned carhouses 
and was not in a position as yet to say 
much about the rebuilding program for 
the carhouses or replacement of cars 
lost by fire and wreck. Some new cars 
will probably be purchased, although 
in actual number of cars the company 
is protected by the new ones which are 
arriving. 


Track and Roadway 


Cape Fear Railways, Fayetteville, 
N. C., will extend its line to Hope 
Mills and to Manchester. 

Louisville (Ky.) Railway will likely 
extend its Second Street car line to the 
new park which is being erected by the 
Louisville Baseball Club. The company 
has also been requested to arrange new 
trackage to carry part of the service 
on the Fourth Street line to the new 
ball yard during the season. 


Houston-Beaumont, Tex. — Ed Ken- 
nedy, Houston, Tex., is now at work on 
a project to build and operate a line 
from Houston to Beaumont, via Goose 
Creek, with connection from Beaumont 
to Port Arthur. Mr. Kennedy has 
launched several interurban projects 
which have been carried out and the 
lines put in operation. 

El Paso (Tex.) Electric Railway an- 
nounces a program of improvements 
and extensions for 19238 calling for the 
expenditure of $450,000. A _ tentative 
budget prepared by Alba Warren, vice- 
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president and general manager, will be 
submitted to the directors and, if rati- 
fied, work will begin at once on the im- 
provements. These will include several 
extensions, addition to power plant and 
replacement of some old cars now in 
service. 


Trade Notes 


A. E. Ensell, formerly with the 
Equipment Corporation of America, is 
now engaged in the purchase, sale or 
rental of contractors’ railroad, mine, 
mill and quarry equipment, new, used 
or rebuilt. He will deal in inspection, 
appraisals, and retail estimates. He is 
located at 1628 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
has built a new plant at Niagara Falls, 
Ont., and organized a company to be 
known as the Dominion Insulator & 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., which 
will manufacture high-tension insula 
tors and such other O. B. products as 
are sold to any particular extent in the 
Canadian market. 


Portland Cement Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill., announces the opening of a 
new district office in the Hibernia Bank 
Building, New Orleans. (Association 
Work in Louisiana and Mississippi will 
be directed from this office. The dis- 
trict engineer in charge of the New 
Orleans office is John E. Tate, formerly 
associated with the Atlanta office as 
field engineer in North Carolina. 


The Uehling Instrument Company, 
Paterson, N. J., has just appointed two 
new agents, namely, John E. Arnold, 
154 South Fourth Street, Tulsa, whose 
territory is the State of Oklahoma, and 
H. R. N. Johnson, 917-A Marquette 
Avenue, Minneapolis, whose territory is 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. These agents are well ac- 
quainted in the power plant field and are 
thoroughly conversant with the prob- 
lems necessitating the use of Uehling 
CO, recorders and other Uehling gages. 


Mitsui & Company have been ap- 
pointed exclusive representatives in 
Japan and China for Uehling CO, 
recording equipment and other Uehling 
power plant instruments and gages. 
The head office of Mitsui & Company 
is located in Tokio and the New York 
branch office is at 65 Broadway. Many 
Uehling installations have been made in 
Japan and China without the aid of 
local representatives, but it is believed 
that with the co-operation of the very 
able engineering department of Mitsui 
& Company the Japanese and Chinese 
Uehling customers will be served to 
the very best advantage. 


Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., announces that T. J. 
Cleary, who has recently opened an 
office in Atlanta, Ga., for the sale of 
power plant equipment, has been ap- 
pointed the company’s Southern agent. 
Mr. Cleary has been a sales engineer 
in the South for many years and has a 
thorough knowledge of Southern busi- 


ness methods and power plant problems. 
By this arrangement the company is 
enabled to extend to Southern power 
plants a complete service covering all 
phases of combustion engineering and 
to supply equipment of its own manu- 
facture to meet any fuel-burning 
problem. ; 


Railway Bearing Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., capital $200,000, has been formed 
to manufacture bearings for railway 
cars. Incorporation papers give Alex- 
ander T. Brown, Willard C. Lipe, J. H. 
T. Bell, Herman Cassler and Harry D. 
Weed as incorporators. 
men have been prominent in the gear 
industry in Syracuse. Of the capital 
stock of $200,000, a total of $50,000 is 
to be preferred to pay 8 per cent, and 
the balance $150,000 in common stock. 
The new company is the successor to 
the Railway Roller Bearing Company 
and the change in name is to provide 
for extension of operations. 


Globe Ticket Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently opened a branch factory 
in Los Angeles, Calif. The new plant 
is located in the Westinghouse Building, 
420 South San Pedro Street. During 
the last year or two the business of this 
company has increased to such an ex- 
tent that it seemed advisable to estab- 
lish a factory on the west coast. This 
factory is a complete unit, prepared to 
turn out all classes of tickets on short 
notice. C. M. MacAllister, who was in 
the Philadelphia office for several years, 
has charge of the Los Angeles factory. 
The same brand of service that has 
been the standard of the Globe Ticket 
Company in Philadelphia for over forty 
years will be the aim of Mr. MacAllister 
in operating the Los Angeles plant. 


New Advertising Literature 


Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., has just published an 
eleven-page pamphlet describing with 
illustrations its Combusco water seal 
ash conveyor. 


Nic Le Grand, Inc., Rock Island, Il., 
has issued a folder describing some of 
the railway equipment parts handled. 
These include safety hand and foot- 
holds for cars, improved scrapers, life 
guards and ball and roller bearings for 
center plates and side bearings. 


Philip Casey Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has issued a thirty-two page book- 
let entitled “Insured Results with Con- 
crete Paving.” In the introduction it 
is said that the booklet exhibits what 
Elastite, “the Sandwich Joint,” has ac- 
complished when afforded the oppor- 
tunity. 


The Conveyors Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, IIl., has issued a new folder 
describing the American airtight door. 
This door is largely used in ashpits 
and boiler settings and is made in five 
sizes 15 x 16,18 x 18, 22 x 26, 24x 24 
and 24 x 36. The door is of unique de- 
sign, strong and substantially built of 
cast iron. 
is airtight. 
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When closed and locked it 
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